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SIR M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E. BODEN PROFESSOR OF 
SANSKRIT AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


ProF. WILLIAMS is the son of Colonel 
Monier-Williams, who was at one time 
the Surveyor-General of the Bombay 
Presidency, and was born at Bombay in 
1819. He was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London, at the East India College 
at Haileybury, and at Balliol and Uni- 
versity Colleges at Oxford. Possibly 
the fact that he was born on Indian soil 
may have partially influenced him in 
choosing an occupation in that country; 
certain it is that he became exceedingly 
anxious to obtain a Writership, as a Civil 
Service appointment was then called, 
and pursue his Indian studies at Hailey- 
bury. 

But all appointments, both civil and 
military, were the exclusive gift of the 
directors of the East India Company, 
and young Williams having no family 
connection or even friends among the 
directors, the prize seemed to be hope- 
kssly beyond his reach. In his perplex- 
ity he sat down and wrote a long letter 
to his mother, in which he told her of 
his ambition and explained his difficul- 
ties. The mother was struck with the 
forcible and businesslike way in which 
he expressed himself, and with a moth- 
er’s faith in her boy she sent the letter 
to Mr. Shank, who was one of the direct- 
ors and the only one with whom she had 


even the slightest acquaintance. The 
epistle so far commended its author in 
the judgment of Mr. Shank that he 
called on Mrs. Williams the very next 
day and promised a civil appointment 
for her son. The education of the 
enthusiastic student was consequently 
transferred to Haileybury, where he suc- 
cessfully pursued his studies, taking high 
honors and gaining first prizes in all 
Oriental subjects. 

Having finished the whole course, he 
was upon the point of sailing for India 
to begin his work as an Indian Civilian, 
when a terrible affliction came to him, 
The news was brought to England that 
his brother, who was only a boy of nine- 
teen, had been killed in action while the 
troops were making a gallant effort to 
relieve the besieged fort of Kahun in 
Beloochistan. This was one of the iso- 
lated forts which Lord Keane had garri- 
soned, leaving the handful of troops to 
take care of themselves while he marched 
southward from Ghuznee. This was a 
fearful blow to the faithful student; and 
in the midst of his trouble he gave up his 
Indian appointment and returned to Ox- 
ford, where he could be near his grief- 
stricken mother. Back again on familiar 
ground, his Indian studies enabled him 
to obtain one of the Boden Sanskrit 
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scholarships, and when ne went up for 
his degree he was awarded an Hono- 
rary Double Fourth in the examinations. 
Before he had fully decided what his 
life-work should be, the Sanskrit profes- 
sorship at Haileybury became vacant, 
and he applied for and obtained the 
position, which he filled for many years. 
The faculty of Haileybury in those days 
contained many distinguished scholars; 
not only was it favored with the efficient 
work of the young professor, who was 
already making his mark in the world of 
letters, but it boasted also of such men 
as Eastwick, the professor of Hindustani; 
Buckley, who stood at the head of the 
classical department; Heaviside, in the 
department of mathematics ; Owsley, the 
professor of Persian, and Jones, of poli- 
tical economy. It was considered a rich 
intellectual treat for a guest to be invited 
to the common room, were he could en- 
joy the conversation of these eminent 
representatives of the European Uteratz ; 
but they have all passed away, and no 
one of them has left to the world such a 
valuable bequest of thought as will be 
found in the works of him who was then 
the youngest member of the faculty. 

In the year 1860 Horace Hayman Wil- 
son, an Oriental scholar to whom the 
world owes much, was claimed by death 
at the age of seventy-three, after having 
filled the Boden Professorship for thirty 
years. This event made vacant an hon- 
orable position at Oxford University, 
which carried with it a salary of a thou- 
sand pounds per year. Professor Wil- 
liams and Professor F. Max Miiller both 
entered the lists, and after a contest of 
seven months the victory was won by 
Williams, who received a majority of 
two hundred and twenty-three votes, the 
whole number cast being fourteen hun- 
dred and forty-three. The newly-elected 
professor then took up his abode at 
Oxford and built near the University 
Parks a palatial home, which was called 
Merton Lea. With a passion for light, 


the owners of this beautiful house were 
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lavish in the admission of sunlight, re. 
gardless of its effect on the coloring of 
their Indian carpets; for they reasoned 
wisely that health is worth more than 
the color of wools, and there will still be 
carpets in the world after many a faithful 
worker has gone to his rest. Perhaps 
the most attractive room was the library, ; 
which was lined from floor to ceiling with 
valuable books and manuscripts. From 
the mantel two marble representations of 
the elephant-headed Hindu god Ganesa 
frowned upon the intruder, while on the 
other side of them were two figures of 
Buddha, the one being carved in brass 
and the other in black wood, which is a 
specimen very rarely met with in these 
later years. This library contained a 
wonderful collection of literary treas- 
ures in thirty-six Oriental languages, the 
Sanskrit alone being represented by 
nearly a thousand volumes. Besides 
these, there were the more modern clas- 
sics of the European tongues, and a vast 
collection of works, including law, sci- 
ence, and modern literature. Here were 
poetry and romance, as well as arche- 
ology and philosophy; here were travels 
and history, as well as Christian litera- 
ture, philology, and linguistic treasures. 

Surely the life of this hard-working 
professor had been well filled even with- 
out any outside effort; but when we 
consider the number and extent of the 
books produced by his ever-active brain, 
we are filled with wonder at the amount 
of work which one man can accomplish. 
When not engaged in his University 
work he might be seen in his library, 
faithfully penning in his peculiar hand 
the pages of manuscript to be developed 
into books calculated to extend infor- 
mation concerning his favorite subject. 
Many long hours found him at work in 
this beautiful sanctum correcting proofs, 
revising manuscript, or collating, com- 
paring, and verifying in order that his 
work might be absolutely accurate. He 
was always surrounded with Oriental 
books and manuscripts, and very often 




















he had his native Pandit, or Hindu pro- 
fessor, by his side. If his literary work 
had consisted only of his great Sanskrit- 
English dictionary, it would have been a 
monument of a well-spent life, but he 
has also contributed to the English- 
speaking world many translations of 
Hindu poetry and drama. Among his 
invaluable works for students we find 
his “Indian Wisdom,” which is rightly 
named; his comprehensive “ Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism,” besides his “San- 
skrit Grammar” and other text-books. 
His “Buddhism” is probably the ablest 
and most accurate work on that subject 
which has ever been given to the world; 
every student of Indian philosophy or 
theosophy should seek this great schol- 
arly and authoritative source of informa- 
tion upon these subjects. 

Not only is Sir Monier-Williams an in- 
defatigable professor, a most voluminous 
and accurate author upon difficult and 
abstruse subjects, but his many -sided 
mind turns with wondrous facility to the 
practical wants of the age. 

Realizing the inadequate resources of 
English students in their investigations 
of the literature and the practical needs 
of the vast Indian Empire, he conceived 
the idea of a vast Indian Institute, and 
with the daring of all comprehensive 
minds he projected the plan of having it 
located in the heart of the University 


' grounds at Oxford. 


After evolving the subject carefully in 
his own mind, he made the suggestion 
publicly at a meeting held in 1875, and 
in the following autumn he obtained 
leave of absence from the University, 
provided for the salary of a deputy pro- 
fessor, and made a trip to India at his 
own expense for the furtherance of the 
object so near his heart. While in India 
he held meetings in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Lahore, and other large towns, ex- 
plaining the nature and object of his 
scheme and asking for aid. His proposi- 
tion was favored by the Prince of Wales, 
who was then in India, and also by Lord 
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Northbrook, the Governor-General, as 
well as by many eminent members of the 
Civil Service and all of the leading native 
princes. On his return to England, Pro- 
fessor Williams gave public lectures upon 
the subject and published a statement of 
the encouragement which he had received 
in India. Toward the close of the follow- 
ing year he went again to the East at his 
own expense, this time extending his 
tour even to Ceylon. Returning home 
he again published the results of his long 
and perilous journey, and worked per- 
sistently in the lecture field for the 
education of public thought upon this 
subject. 

The English people were not allowed 
to forget that the possession of so vast 
an empire involved a great responsibility 
to the Indian subjects of the British 
crown. He eloquently advocated the 
formal recognition of Indian studies at 
English Universities, and also the estab- 
lishment of Institutions the direct object 
of which should be the formation of 
material centres of Oriental knowledge 
and research, to encourage and assist 
students who were engaged in Oriental 
studies, as well as to make India and 
England better acquainted with each 
other. He obtained the approval of Her 
Majesty the Queen upon his scheme of 
founding the Institute, and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family became con- 
tributors to the fund. By the most in- 
defatigable effort he succeeded in raising 
money enough to justify the taking of 
practical steps in the matter, and the 
funds which he had accumulated for this 
purpose were placed in the hands of three 
trustees, rooms were rented on Broad 
Street, opposite Balliol College, and then 
the enthusiastic professor began the 
lectures before the few students who 
were here gathered, and also succeeded 
in collecting for their use a goodly 
supply of valuable manuscripts, books, 
and other objects of interest, some of 
which were found in Europe and others 
were obtained from India. The Institute 
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might now be said to have a local habi- 
tation and a name. There was, how- 
ever, no remission in the efforts of 
this persistent worker; although at- 
tending to his duties as Professor of 
Sanskrit, and working upon the books 
which were gradually assuming a definite 
form beneath his careful hands, he not 
only lectured before the nucleus of the 
Institute, but also pressed continually 
upon all the influences which were likely 
to aid his work. 

In June of 1880 he succeeded in ob- 
taining a Decree of Convocation by which 
a site was granted in University Park for 
the Indian Institute; but all valuable 
innovations are liable to be contested, 
and this victory was the result of a long 
and doubtful contest, being won at last 
by a majority of only one vote. His 
opponents were so determined that at 
last the decree was rescinded, and it was 
not until the following autumn that he 
overcame the storm of opposition and 
obtained not only the decree by a goodly 
majority, but also an endowment from 
the University chest of two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. The corner-stone 
of the building was laid by the Prince of 
Wales in 1883, and in recognition of his 
herculean efforts Prof. Williams was 
honored with knighthood. Before the 
completion of the present buildings 
the tireless promoter made a third visit 
to India, chiefly for the purpose of in- 
ducing the Viceroy and his Council to 
found scholarships for deserving Indian 
students, who should thereby be enabled 
to finish their course of study at the 
Oxford University. He succeeded in 
this effort, and also obtained additional 
grants of books and manuscripts for the 
library, and other objects which were 
illustrative of the customs, arts, and in- 
dustries of all parts of the Indian Em- 
pire. 

Although the buildings of the Institute 
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are not yet completed, the leases of some 
of the old buildings upon the site having 
only recently expired, still the zealous 
founder has lived to see the Institution 
a triumphant success. There is already 
an ample staff of professors who are 
teaching Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hin- 
dustani, Marathi, Bengali, Burmese, 
Telugu, and Tamil, besides Indian Law 
and History. 

The Museum, which is designed for 
instruction, is richly endowed and the 
library has been stocked with rare and 
costly Oriental books in more than two 
hundred languages, with manuscripts of 
priceless value, besides maps, plans, and 
other working apparatus. The Institute 
received in one gift the invaluable library 
of the Rev. Dr. Malone, consisting of 
about four thousand volumes in more 
than one hundred languages, while other 
donors have bestowed collections of im- 
mense value, and thus the great Institu- 
tion bids fair to fulfil the design of its 
enthusiastic founder and foster Western 
studies among the Indians, as well as: 
Eastern studies among Europeans. 

It is a source of deep regret that the 
health of Sir Monier-Williams is at pres- 
ent very poor. He retired from active 
duties at Oxford some three years ago, 
and has been dangerously ill more than 
once since that time. When he is able 
to work he is still at his desk, but last 
summer his physicians forbade him to 
even write a letter, and the past winter 
he and Lady Williams have spent in 
Southern Europe and in Egypt, hoping 
that he might derive great benefit from 
the change. This distinguished scholar 
is a man of deep religious convictions 
and great kindness of heart; he has not 
hesitated amid the pressing duties of his 
busy life to reach out a helping hand to 
the earnest student who might appeal to 
him even from across the sea. 

ELIZABETH A. REED. 
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PIETRO GHISLERI. 


THE appearance of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s new story of life in Italy, as 
one of the volumes of the “ Dollar 
Novels” series, has elicited favorable 
criticisms from our leading journals. The 
scene is laid in Italy, the land he knows 
so well, and some of the characters that 
have been introduced to us in the “ Sara- 
cinesca” novels, are again brought before 
us. We subjoin extracts from a few of 
the notices that have been given to this 
fascinating work. 


THE great novel has arrived, and its 
author is Marion Crawford, its title 
Pietro Ghisler?. The imaginative rich- 
ness, the marvellous ingenuity of plot, 
the power and subtlety of the por- 
trayal of character, the charm of the 
romantic environment —the entire at- 
mosphere, indeed—ranks this novel at 
once among the great creations. The 
plot is one so extraordinary that the 
story would inevitably sink to the level 
of melodrama were it not redeemed 
by the genius of Mr. Crawford. 

The scene of the story is laid in Rome. 
Its plot is one of the strongest contrasts 
of human emotions, of love and hate and 
revenge; and in the figure of Adele, Mr. 
Crawford gives an impersonation that 
cannot fail to live in the literature of 
fiction. A character depraved to mon- 
strosity, and yet a type that is curiously 
forcible: and the way in which the lower 
forces as seen in her can act upon events 
iscuriously shown. Thestory as a study 
in intrigue would do credit to Dumas, 
and it is worked out with even a finer 
artthan his. Petro Ghisler? is a great 
tomance.—Boston Budget. 


THIS latest novel of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford belongs to what may be called 
his “Saracinesca” Series. No novelist 
since the days of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
has so wonderfully depicted Italian life 
and character or so fully appreciated the 
Italian spirit as has Mr. Crawford here- 
tofore in his “Saracinesca” and his 
“The Roman Singer,” and now in his 
Pietro Ghisler?. his work has all of 
Mr. Crawford’s rare charm of style and 
beauty of diction; while as giving his 
keen insight into character, his subtle 
and delicate portrayal of emotion, we 
have little hesitation in pronouncing it 
his greatest work, or in predicting for it 


wide popularity. It is the June addi- 
tion to the Macmillan uniform dollar 
edition of Mr. Crawford’s works.— Boston 
Traveller. 


HERE there is story enough to furnish 
forth half a dozen ordinary novels of the 
modern sort, with incident of the most 
varied character. Mr. Crawford once 
more lays the scene of his story in 
modern Rome, which he handles so 
easily and so agreeably. In this roman- 
tic setting a tale which might otherwise 
seem too improbable and melodramatic 
becomes almost natural and credible, so 
that the rather unbelievable incidents of 
Pietro Ghisler? are received by the 
reader as possible in that remote but 
fascinating world which the author so 
vividly portrays. The story is one of 
love and hate, of burning passions and 
cruel intrigue. Adele is a wonderfully 
drawn creature, compounded as she is of 
the basest passions, of madness, of hate, 
and of lowcunning. She is by no means 
the most impressive figure in the book, 
or the finest, but, after all, the story re- 
volves about her. Her arts are the ma- 
chinery of the whole plot, and while one 
cannot help feeling that the writing of 
her confession is an expedient too con- 
ventional to be worthy of the invention 
shown elsewhere in the story, even this 
is cleverly made to appear natural and 
inevitable. The man himself is a fine 
study of the hero of old romance re- 
modelled to conform to modern ideas. 
When Mr. Crawford sets out to write a 
story, he really has a story to tell; and 
when he presents a hero or heroine he is 
not wanting in determination or in 
ability to make the character one which 
shall come fully up to the regulation 
standard. Pietro Ghisler?Z is a = 
which will be read with avidity. It 
holds the attention from first to last, and 
no one who begins it will be satisfied to 
leave it udfinished. The ghastly means 
by which Adele compasses the death of 
Lord Arden is like reminiscence of the 
days of the Borgias; and the device by 
which this crime is made to bring about 
exactly that happiness to Laura which it 
was designed to destroy is in itself a 
stroke a art which would make the 
book a notable one of its kind. The 
novel ranks among the best which Mr. 
Crawford has produced, and is sure of 
immediate success.—Zoston Courier. 
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In Pietro Ghisler2 is presented a strong 
character-study of a man of the world, 
moving in the same circles of Rome to 
which the Saracinesca and Montevarchi 
families belong. He is a very human 
mixture of good and bad, the good pre- 
dominating—his career being entirely 
influenced by the women he loves and 
who love him. The story deals only 
with love and intrigue and includes 
several good character-studies besides 
that of Pietro—notably Laura Carlyon 
and her half-sister Adele, the children 
of an Englishwoman married to the 
Prince of Gerano. Laura is the daughter 
of the princess’ first husband, an Eng- 
lishman—her quiet, domestic character 
forming an interesting contrast with the 
jealousy, duplicity, and meanness that 
characterize Adele. A number of the 
characters of the “Saracinesca” novels 
reappear in the minor parts.—Pudlishers’ 
Weekly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD’S latest story, Petro 
Ghisler?, has something more of a plot 
than is usual with the novels of this 
author, and it is only fair to say at the 
start that the plot is handled with ad- 
mirable skill. The scene is mainly in 
Rome during the modern transition 
period, and the interest centres about 
the fate of a charming English girl 
whose mother, after a year or two of 
widowhood, marries the Prince of 
Gerano. Laura Carlyon thus becomes 
step-sister to Adele Braccio, for the 
ee had also been married before and 

is first wife had left him this one child, 
who was a year or so older than Laura. 
The two girls are brought up together 
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as sisters, but there is from an early date 
in their association a lingering jealousy 
in Adele’s nature which later on, when 
she marries Francesco Savelli and gossi 
asserts that he is in reality in love wit 
Laura, blazes into furious hatred. Out 
of this feeling in time arises a scheme 
of cold-blooded revenge which spares 
neither Laura nor her husband, the in- 
tellectual and generous-hearted cripple, 
Lord Herbert Arden. The part that 
Pietro Ghisleri plays in the story is that 
of champion of Laura under adverse 
circumstances, and in the end he is res- 
cued from a trying position by the in- 
genuity of his friend, San Giacinto of 
Saracinesca fame. Ghisleri is a skeptic 
and a man whose moral obliquities have 
been the talk of Rome, but he possesses 
true heroism of character, and under the 
influence of his love for Laura he attains 
a loftier view of life and a nobler stan- 
dard of conduct. Mr. Crawford has 
again in this book depicted with graceful 
and vigorous realism the inner phases of 
Roman society at a time when the old 
ideas of the patriarchal régime are giving 
way before the pressure of the new era. 
This is an aspect of society that Mr. 
Crawford knows thoroughly and he has 
thrown about it a fascination that will 
give his novels dealing with it a per- 
manent historical interest. The story of 
Pietro Ghislerz deserves to be ranked in 

oint of construction with Mr. Craw- 
ord’s best. The dénouement iscleverly 
concealed to the very end, and the in- 
cidents leading up to it are arranged in 
such a way as constantly to intensify the 
interest.— The Beacon. 





Notes and Announcements. 


Dr. J. C. EGBERT, of the Latin De- 
partment, Columbia College, is preparing 
a work upon Latin Epigraphy for early 
publication. The book will provide an 
introduction to the study of Latin in- 
scriptions, so that students in the higher 
classes of our colleges may obtain some 
information as to this most interesting 
field of research, and may be prepared 
for advanced work in a subject so rarely 
studied because of the lack of a conven- 
ient manual for elementary work. As 
a preparatory course, the book contains, 
first of all, a history of the Latin alpha- 
bet and a description of the letter-forms 
belonging to the different periods and 
classes of inscriptions. he Roman 





name, and titles of emperors and officials, 
are treated, in order that the text may be- 
come intelligible and that abbreviations 
may be readily recognized through clas- 
sification and explanation of their regu- 
lar and repeated occurrence. The in- 
scriptions themselves are considered 
both as regards the methods of prepara- 
tion as well as the different forms under 
which they have been preserved. A 
brief but comprehensive bibliography 
and an index to the various volumes of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum will add to the 
usefulness of the work. A number of 
inscriptions in fac-simile will be givea at 
the close of the book. 
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ANOTHER edition of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare is contemplated. It is to be 
in thirty-eight volumes, large paper, 
one volume to be devoted to each play 
and one volume to the poems. Special 
hand-made paper is to be used, the 
books are to be bound in red linen, and 
the house of Clay will be responsible for 
the presswork. 


A NEW popular edition of The Atlantic 
Ferry: its Ships, Men, and Working, by 
Arthur J. Maginnis, has just been pub- 
lished at a cheap price. The work has 
been revised and is profusely illustrated. 


THE fifth and sixth volumes of the 
new edition of the Bronté Books are 
ready. The set will consist of twelve 
16mo volumes, with portrait and 36 
illustrations in photogravure. A limited 
large-paper edition is also issued. The 
edition is in similar style to that of the 
works of Jane Austen, and the same 
style is adopted in Novels of Henry Field- 
ing, of which vols. 1 and 2 have appeared, 
With portraits and illustrations. 


AMONG the contents of the August 
number of the “English Illustrated 
Magazine” will be: some hitherto un- 
published letters of Mr. Ruskin; a com- 
plete story by Mr. George Gissing, 
entitled “ Lou and Liz”; some cricketing 
anecdotes, by the Hon. R. Lyttelton, 
illustrated from drawings by Mr. G. F. 
Watts; “ Poachers and Poaching,” by a 
Son of the Marshes; and “Belvoir 
Castle,” by the Duchess of Rutland. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is fond of Scott’s 
novels and has lately given a set of them 
to the Hawarden Institute. 


THE London “ Publisher’s Circular,” in 
a notice of a late volume of the Dryburgh 
edition of Scott’s novels, writes: “ Mr. 
John Williamson has scored a decided 
success in his illustrations to‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ and Mr. Cooper has 
been more than usually successful in the 
engraving. The frontispiece depicting 
Sir William Ashton and Lucy at Wolf's 
Crag is a spirited and excellent piece of 
work, and excellent too in strength and 
characterization is ‘Caleb’s Visit to 
Gibbie Girder’s.’ But, indeed, it is hard 
to single out which is best, since all the 
ten pictures are full of life and power. 
The Dryburgh edition seems to improve 
with each successive volume. Certainly 
the later volumes seem to us to be better 
than the first two or three, good as these 
were.” 
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THE Selborne Society celebrated the 
centenary of Gilbert White last month 
by a visit tothe Hampshire village which 
he made famous. The objects of the 
Society are the preservation from un- 
necessary destruction of wild birds, ani- 
mals, and plants, the protection of places 
and objects of interest or natural beauty, 
and the promotion of the study of natural 
history. 


ProF. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Dublin, has 
been elected a foreign member of the 
Utrecht Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


ENGLISH scholarship has experienced 
a heavy loss by the death of Prof. Nettle- 
ship on July 10. Henry Nettleship was 
born on May 5, 1839, at Kettering, in 
Northamptonshire, where his father was 
in practice as a solicitor. He was the 
eldest of a distinguished band, which in- 
cludes also J. T. Nettleship, the animal- 
painter, and Edward Nettleship, the 
ophthalmic surgeon at St. Thomas's. 
His early education was obtained at the 
cathedral school of Durham, whence he 
was removed to the Charterhouse. There 
he had, among his younger contempo- 
raries, Prof. Jebb and Sir Richard Web- 
ster. At the early age of seventeen he 
won a scholarship at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. His university career 
was scarcely less distinguished than that 
of his brother, ten years later; though, 
like him, he failed to win a first class in 
the final classical school. But this dis- 
appointment was salved by his prompt 
election toa fellowship at Lincoln. There 
he remained as a tutor for about seven 
years, which practically cover the most 
successful period in the history of that 
college. After a short time spent as 
an assistant master at Harrow (where he 
married the daughter of the Rev. H. T. 
Steel), he was called back to Oxford to 
be classical tutor at Corpus and at Christ 
Church. Finally, in 1878, he succeeded 
Archdeacon Palmer as Corpus professor 
of Latin. He thus realized his great am- 
bition, in being thought worthy to occupy 
the chair of his old master and friend, 
Prof. Conington. 


THE old name of Rivington, one of the 
oldest in the trade, will reappear on title- 
es to-day. Not very long ago Mr. 
ivington sold his historic business to 
Messrs. Longman, and in 1891 Mr. W. J. 
Rivington retired from the firm of Samp- 
son Low & Co. Since then the name 
has been unrepresented among English 
publishers. In November, 1889, Mr. 
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S. Rivington, having agreed not to use 
his own name for four years, formed, with 
a son of Dr. Percival, of Rugby, the firm 
of Percival & Co., who have been prolific 

ublishers since they began business, 

essrs. Percival & Co. become Messrs. 
Rivington, Percival & Co. . Mr. S. Riv- 
ington wasa partner for twenty-two years 
in the house in Waterloo Pisce. and 
retired from it in 1887. 


Mr. THOMAS KirkupP’s Héstory of 
Socialism is a well-written historic nar- 
rative, outlining the growth of socialistic 
thought and action. The author dis- 
cusses the early French socialism of St. 
Simon and of Fourier; the writings of 
Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and the English 
economists; the work and influence of 
Robert Owen, of Charles Kingsley, and 
Frederic Dennison Maurice; the scien- 
tific treatises of Lassalle, Rodbertus, and 
Karl Max,—the latter with the enthusiasm 
of an ardent disciple — The Dzal. 


Mr. J. JACOBS, in his introduction to 
his translation of Gracian’s Art of Worldly 
Wisdom, discusses maxims in general, as 
differing from aphorisms and proverbs. 
“ Where the aphorism states a fact of hu- 
man nature,” says he, “a maxim advises 
a course of action.” And he remarks 
in another place, “It was, we may be 
sure, a definite English gaffer who first 
said ‘penny wise, pound foolish’; if we 
knew his name, we would call it a maxim ; 
as his name is unknown, it ranks as a 
proverb.” Finally he discusses the 
merits of Gracian’s “ Oraculo Manual.” 
The author had the good breeding of a 
Jesuit, he had the literary skill of a suc- 
cessful romance-writer, and he lived at 
just the time in the seventeenth century 
when the proper style had been perfected 
for making a good book of maxims. The 
introduction is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy, and then comes a list of the 
leading maxims, the translations being 
followed in each case by the Spanish 
original. After the body of the book 
come a few pages of notes upon obscure 
matters. Once or twice there is an in- 
fusion of something quite modern and 
personal. For example, after quoting 
the injunction, “ Never become paradoxi- 
cal in order to avoid the trite,” Mr. 
Jacobs adds in the undertone of a foot- 
note: “ Mr. Oscar Wilde’s attention may 
be respectfully called to this.” 


SPEAKING of the work Jn the Key of 
Blue, by the late John Addington 
Symonds, the “Athenzeum ” writes: “ The 
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book contains work done at intervals 
during no fewer than thirty years, and 
the selection is intended to be repre. 
sentative of the different kinds of work 
in which the writer had been principally 
engaged—Greek and Renaissance litera- 
ture, description of places, translation, 
criticism, and original verse. The first 
section is a somewhat curious experiment 
of literary impressionism ; it is a color- 
study, in mingled prose and verse, an 
attempt to paint in words the actual 
tints and tones of a single color.” 


THE Clarendon Press has now ready 
for issue to subscribers the first part of 
the /ndex Kewensis, or dictionary of the 
names of all known flowering plants, 
upon which Sir Joseph Hooker and the 
staff of the Herbarium have been engaged 
for some years past. The plan of the 
enterprise was suggested by Charles 
Darwin, shortly before his death, in 
recollection of the difficulties he had 
himself been wont to experience in desig- 
nating accurately the plants he studied, 
and in ascertaining their countries. The 
cost of the work, also, has been defrayed 
out of a fund left by Darwin for that 
purpose. This first part consists of more 
than 700 closely-printed quarto pages; 
the printing of the second part is well 
advanced; and the completion of the 
whole work (in four parts) may be ex- 
pected before the end of next year. 


THE two parts of the Zext-book of 
Tropical Agriculture, by H. A. Alford 
Nichols, treat respectively of the “ Ele- 
ments of Agriculture ” and of “ Agricul- 
tural Products.” The work is well cal- 
culated to be of service to all intend- 
ing settlers in tropical or semi-tropical 
countries. The writer has had personal 
observation and first-hand knowledge of 
his subject, and communicates his ideas 
with clearness and precision. 


THE tablet which has just been affixed 
to “ Coleridge Cottage ” at Nether Stowey 
has for inscription these words, framed 
within a pair of crossed laurel branches: 

HERE 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
MADE HIS HOME 
1797-1800. 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE’s chapter 
in “Macmillan” on Fanny Kemble is, 
with the exception of Hers James's 
recent sketch, the only really adequate 
notice of that remarkable woman pub- 
lished since her death. 
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THERE are situations in Mr. Marion 
Crawford's novels which indicate a keen 
appreciation of dramatic effect on the 

rt of the author. But this does not 
prove that Mr. Crawford can write a 

play, and Mr. Daly’s experiment 
with the novelist’s drama will be watched 
with great interest. Much curiosity also 
has been expressed concerning Mr. 
Henry James’s forthcoming play. 


A WORK on “British Locomotives,” 
by Mr. Bowen Cooke, of the locomotive 
department of the London and North- 
western Railway, is nearly ready. Open- 
ing about the year 1769, with the early 
history of the locomotive, the writer 
traces its gradual progress and devel- 
opment until he reaches the latest of 

ebb’s compounds. Details are given 
of the different kinds of cylinders, pis- 
tons, connecting-rods, etc. 


A NEW translation of Dante’s /xferno, 
by Mr. George Musgrave, has just ap- 
peared. The translation is the only one 
yet attempted in the Spenserian metre, 
which appears to the author to be pecu- 
liarly adapted for the purpose, inasmuch 
as Dante’s ideas are for the most part 
divided up into periods of nine lines, and 
the Spenserian metre gives some echo of 
the ring and the beautifully interlinked 
rhyme-sounds of Dante’s own metre. 


Dr. G. VANCE SMITH, in the preface 
to his Zhe Bible and its Theology, de- 
scribes the book as a reproduction by a 
species of evolution from his early work, 
“The Bible and Popular Theology.” 
The former editions had especial ref- 
erence to Canon Liddon’s Bampton 
Lectures, and noticed Gladstone’s essay 
on “Ecce Homo” and Lord Hatherly’s 
“Continuity of Scripture”; in the pres- 
ent the author discusses “ Lux Mundi” 
and the questions of the Atonement and 
Inspiration and such works as Dr. Dale’s 
“Loving Christ,” Moorhouse’s “ Teach- 
ing of Christ,” Magee on the “ Atone- 
ment,” etc., etc. 


THE new London edition of the works 
of the Bronté sisters, which is to com- 
prise twelve volumes, is an excellent 
example of that kind of modern book- 
making which aims to retain the best 
qualities of the old bookmakers, The 
volumes are of small size, convenient to 
hold; the paper is good, and the type is 
uniformly clear and not too small. The 
mezzotint illustrations by H. S. Grieg, 
though few in number, are in keeping 
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with the character of the works and with 
their age, for Charlotte Bronté and her 
sisters scarcely wrote for all time. 


A NEW edition of “ Money and Mone- 
tary Problems,” by Professor J. S. Nich- 
olson, will shortly be issued. 


THE New York “Tribune” in a late 
article couples together Mr. Huxley’s 
Evolution and Ethics and Mr. Bailey 
Saunders’ translation of Goethe’s Max- 
zms, and observes: “There is a valid 
personal reason for grouping these two 
books together. Professor Fruxle had 
much to do with both of them. In the 
one case he gives his own views of some 
aspects of the world-problem; in the 
other he has supplied Mr. Saunders with 
a selection of the scientific apophthegms 
of Goethe. Both books are the record 
of an autumnal maturity of thought. 
Though Goethe’s reflections were the 
product of many years, they still had his 
approval in the last days of his long life. 
In the Romanes lecture Mr. Huxley 
speaks as a veteran in the struggle of 
life. The chief value of the victories 
that have been won seems to him the 
indication they give of future lines of 
attack and the hope they inspire of 
future triumph. He may almost be said © 
to illustrate by his discourse the little . 
essay of Goethe on the philosophy ap- ° 
propriate to each age of man—realism to 
the child, idealism to youth, scepticism 
to the man, and mysticism, or rather the 
pessimism of experience, to gray hairs.” 


THE London “Academy,” writing of 
the Life of Madame Krudener, says: “ Mr. 
Ford likens her to Marie Baskirsteff: 
through the early part of her life she 
reminds us at least as much of Becky 
Sharp, only in a higher social sphere. 
We can hardly praise too highly the 
impartiality of Mr. Ford’s narrative: he 
gives his readers the materials for form- 
ing their own opinion, and does not press 
his own unduly upon them. It is im- 

robable that a better study of Mme. de 

rudener’s life will ever be made than 
this satisfactory work.” 


The Points of the Horse, by Capt. Hayes, 
well known as a veterinary surgeon and 
as a breaker and trainer of horses in 
many countries, has just been published. 
It is “a familiar treatise on equine con- 
formation,” upon which the author has, 
been engaged for the past fifteen years. 
The work contains 77 photographs: 
and 205 other illustrations, showing: 
horses and ponies of every kind. Speciak 
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attention has been paid to the paces of 
the horse, to draught horses, horses of 
2 orgs and horses of strength, asses, zebras, 
the painter’s horse, and the evolution of 
the horse. 


THE Economic Journal for June con- 
tains the second part of the “Statistics 
of Some Midland Villages.” The gen- 
eral impression left is that the condition 
of agricultural laborers is by no means so 
bad as it has been painted. But almost 
the only definite point made by the 
authors, Messrs. Joseph Ashby and Bol- 
ton King, is that the extension of allot- 
meats has helped materially to check 
depopulation, and has also tended to 
decrease pauperism. Under the heading 
“Notes and Memoranda,” there are use- 
ful summaries of the financial condition 
of Australia, impartial accounts of the 
Homestead strike (by Prof. F. W. Taus- 
ing), and of the recent wages dispute in 
Lancashire. There are also elaborate 
details about German clerks and shop 
assistants, and the conditions of State 
relief in Denmark. But perhaps the 
most interesting of all is the description 
of the study of political economy in 
japen, by Jiuchi-Soyeda. He gives two 
ists of native writers: (1) of those who 
lived before the introduction of Western 
ideas, and (2) of those now living. There 
are no less than four associations directly 
connected with economics, and several 
special periodicals. The influence of the 
Imperial University was formerly in 
favor of free trade, but is now tending to- 
wards State Socialism. The inclination 
of the Legislature is more or less on 
the side m4 protection. All economical 

estions are hotly discussed, in view of 

he changes that are daily taking place 
in the industrial and commercial con- 
dition of the country. In view of these 
facts, it is curious to consider how small 
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is the interest felt in political economy 
in India. 


THE collected edition of his works 
which Mr. Huxley is preparing will 
bring together in conscutive order his 
writings on various subjects; what he 
has written about Darwinism, for instance, 
will fill one volume, and the reader of 
this new edition will clearly apprehend 
the systematic character of his opinions 
and teachings. 


THE second volume of the History of 
the Christian Church, by the late Dr, 
Wilhelm Moeller, is just ready. 


Mr. Dykes CAMPBELL is busily en- 
gaged in revising the admirable memoir 
prefixed to his edition of Coleridge's 
poetry, with a view to its appearance as 
a separate work. It will be issued as aa 
octavo volume in the autumn. 


THERE is announced for publication aa 
essay on the old Syriac element in the 
text of Codex Bezz, by the Rev. F. H. 
Chase, Principal of the Clergy Training 
Schoolat Cambridge. It containsa fresh 
investigation into the character of that 
text, especially in regard to the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the results are said to be 
such as to throw light upon many im- 
portant questions regarding the origins 
of the New Testament, and the early 
missionary efforts of the Christiana 
Church. The essay is dedicated to the 
present Bishop of Durham and to the 
ay of Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. 

ort. 


THE Rev. Dr. Wright has been en- 
gaged for many years in collecting 
material concerning the Bronté family 
in Ireland. A memorial of that family, 
based upon unpublished documents, will 
form the subject of a volume by him 
which will shortly appear. 





Birds. By Alfred Newton, 
ans Gadow; with contributions 
from Richard Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., 
Charles S. Roy, M.A., F.R.S., and Robert 
Schufeldt, M.D. (late United States Army). 
When finished, as it soon will be, this dic- 
will essentially consist of a selection 

aad thorough revision, with many additions, 
af Professor Newton’s excellent series of 
ayian contributions to the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. For a long time 
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Reviews. 


these articles have been the delight of orni- 
thologists the world over, and now that we are 
to have them revised in a neat set of four 
most convenient octavo volumes, beautifully 
printed and finely illustrated, there can be ne 
question as to the stand such a useful and 
classic work will take in the future. The pres- 
ent part extends from A to GA and covers about 
300 pages; the same figures being used that 
appeared with the original articles, to which 
have been added a considerable number of the 
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wood-cuts which illustrated Swainson’s ‘‘ Clas- 
sification of Birds,’’also others from Sir Walter 
Buller’s ‘‘ Birds of New Zealand” and other 
sources. . . . We are especially pleased with 
the beautiful anatomical articles contributed to 
this work by Hans Gadow, and a number of 
these are of considerable length. Professor 
Lydekker’s article on ‘ Fossil Birds,” which 
forclarity combined with terseness is the very 
model of a contribution toa dictionary of this 
kind, gives one a full idea of what has been 
accomplished in that important field. 

In the face of the mass of cheap and errone- 
eus ornithological literature that is being 
poured out upon us in these days, it is to the 
great satisfaction of the scientific ornithologist 
to see such an efficient corrective, as this work 
will surely prove itself to be, come into the 
field, and that, too, from the pen of a man of 
such well-known ability and long-established 
reputation for being one of the most accurate 
and careful of all British writers upon Birds. 

Natural Science. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited 
by W. Aldis Wright, M.A., LL.D. 9 vols. 
8vo. 

The ninth and last volume of the second 
edition of ‘‘ The Cambridge Shakespeare,” 
edited by Mr. William Aldis Wright, has just 
made its appearance. It has been two years 
in progress. The original edition was com- 
pleted in 1866. Mr. Wright, with a justifiable 
pride in his own work, thinks it necessary for 
him to say that the present is ‘“‘a really new 
edition,and not, as has been erroneously stated 
by some high authorities, a mere reprint of 
the first.” Headds: ‘‘ The pages of copy 
sent to the printers would show that the addi- 
tions and corrections amount to many thou- 
sands, and that scarcely a page is free from 
them.” He says further: ‘‘ My endeavor 
has been to include all that was overlooked in 
our former work, to correct what was errone- 
ous, and to add to it what has appeared since.” 
That isa modest and sufficient account of an 
editorial task which has been performed with 
care and zeal, and also with success. 

The student of Shakespeare, whatever other 
editions he has, will want this, for this is the 
only edition which contains, in the true sense 
of the words, a history of the text, and a 
record of the changes, emendations, corrup- 
tions, and conjectures it has undergone. Mr. 
Wright takes pains to say that he has not 
recorded all the various readings which are due 
to printer’s errors, nor all the changes of ver- 
sification which have been suggested. We 
may be thankful to him that he has not. 
Printer’s errors in the Quartos and the First 
Folio are an essential part of the history of 
the text. Later, they cease to be essential, or 


of any consequence whatever, except in the 
tare cases where a printer’s error has been the 
occasion of a happy conjectural emendation. 

present volume supplies an apt example 
of the need of a re-edited reissue of this book. 
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Since the publication of the last volume of the 
first Cambridge Shakespeare, in 1866, two edi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and one of 
the ‘‘ Lucrece,” then unknown, have been dis- 
covered. They contribute a variety of read- 
ings which have been incorporated in the 
present edition, 

Mr. Wright has a word to say on the so- 
called fac-similes of the Quartos which have 
appeared in recent years. He admits that his 
reprints in this volume will be found to differ 
from the fac-similes, and may, therefore, be 
distrusted by those who have been accustomed 
to rely on the fac-similes. But wherever 
there is such adifference, the reprint, and not 
the photo-lithograph, will be found correct. 
The original has always .been referred to. 
Says Mr. Wright: ‘‘In minute particulars 
the fac-similes are by no means a certain 
guide, for they turn commas into full stops, 
notes of interrogation into colons, semicolons 
into commas, and render it impossible to dis- 
tinguish between ‘c’ and ‘e,’ ‘r’ and ‘t,’ ‘n’ and 
‘u,’ ‘m’ and ‘in,’ and the like.” They do 
much worse than that. They sometimes 
give readings to a first quarto which have 
been borrowed out of a third. They print 
“‘enter at,” for ‘entreat,” they alter 
**course,’’ to “ coarse,” they change the names 
of the speakers, and perform other fantastic 
tricks. So perhaps Mr. Wright is not far 
wrong when he declares that ‘‘ all confidence 
in the fac-similes as trustworthy authorities 
disappears.” 

Among the many friends whose assitance Mr. 
Wright acknowledges are two Americans, 
Dr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
College, ‘‘and above all my constant friend, 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, 
whose monumental volumes are the admita- 
tion of every true student of Shakespeare.” 
That does no more than express the general 
opinion of English Shakespeareans; I should 
say the universal opinion if it were possible for 
any opinion about Shakespearean criticism to 
be universal. However, I never knew the 
value of Mr. Furness’s editorial work to be 
questioned by any competent scholar.—G. W. 
SMALLEY in NV. Y. Tribune. 

With the appearance of the ninth volume, 
the second edition of this deservedly renowned 
reprint of our greatest national poet comes to 
anend. Mr. Aldis Wright, the survivor of 
the two collaborators of the first edition, is 
able now to put aseal on hislabers. Twenty- 
seven years have passed since the first issue 
was concluded, and in that time certain 
Shakespearian discoveries have occurred, such 
as the two editions of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” 
and one of ‘‘ Lucrece,”’ unknown to the editors 
of 1866. Additions and corrections have also 
been largely made in the new reissue, amount- 
ing to several thousands in number, so much 
so that, as Mr. Wright remarks, ‘‘ scarcely a 
page is free from them.” We have only to 
add that the reprints of the early os are 
placed at the end of the coneluding 
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volume, with a view to a more orderly ar- 
rangement of the plays in the body of the 
work, As a critical edition, the Cambridge 
Shakespeare must for a long while continue to 
occupy the foremost and most important place, 
and the hope expressed by the original 
editors, ‘‘that the results would be a contri- 
bution of permanent value to English litera- 
ture,” will now, in the revised, enlarged, and 
corrected edition just completed, be more 
than sure of realization.— Zhe Bookseller. 


Shadows of the Stage. Second Series. By 

William Winter. Pp. 367. 

Those who have read other works by Mr. 
Winter will not need to be told how graceful 
and delicate the essays are in this little book. 
It is a rare thing for a newspaper man to be 
able to give to what seems the work of a given 
hour the aspect of permanence. Yet it is cer- 
tain, aside from literary quality, that this and 
other volumes of what were Mr. Winter’s 
fugitive writings are a lasting contribution to 
the history of the American stage. 

Even such essays as these when they form 
part of the routine of a man’s daily life pass 
and are forgotten. Readers remember one 
happy thought or another and they build up 
gradually an ideal presentment of the writer. 
It is only when the writings themselves are 
extricated from the bewildering confusion of a 
newspaper file or from the innumerable pages 
of a magazine, and placed in a group by them- 
selves, that the impressions made at some for- 
gotten moment and deepened day by day or 
month by month in the minds of readers can 
be retouched and corrected. In this lies the 
compensation for the fact that on publishing 
a book one aligns himself with the past as 
against the present. The living, active news- 
paper man is the embodiment of the present 
tense. His statements of fact and his ex- 
pressions of opinion are looked for on the 
instant. If belated they belong already to the 
past, but to that recent past the thought of 
which is as much a weariness as the thought 
of last night’s dinner. But there comes a 
time when the past renews its beauty, and 
then the writings which belonged to it, espe- 
cially those which had a brightness and attract- 
iveness of their own, share the sweetness of 
delighful memory. In this volume Mr. Win- 
ter glances at a past softened by distance. 
He regrets a note of censure in some of these 
essays, but his readers, it is to be imagined, 
will think that note far from harsh, It may 
once have rung discordantly in their ears, but 
now it is attuned almost to the general har- 
mony as a refractory string is sometimes sub- 
dued by its fellows. That is the work of time. 
The bitterness and the passions of the past are 
gone and with them that sensibility which was 
too easily disturbed. The feelings of that day, 
like those who cherished them, have become 
historic; they no longer agitate, they waver 
gently over the surface of memory, like that 
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wandering glimmer which seems hardly the 
ghost of a flame. 

It is above all in his first essay, ‘‘ The Right 
Standard,” that Mr. Winter comes down to 
the present day, and there his censure may be 
resented, but not with justice. He thinks it 
**unfortunate that the custom of viewing the 
stage as an ‘amusement’ ever prevailed,” 
What people call work is largely mere parade 
and pother. If they would only stop their 
rush and noise and work silently and steadily 
there would be no complaint of excessive 
labor, and there would be less demand for 
relaxation by means of trash on the stage, 
‘The men and women,” says Mr. Winter, 
*“‘who devote their lives to the study and 
practice of acting are not frivolous mounte- 
banks, emulous to make you laugh by cutting 
a caper; nor are you yourself such a poor 
creature as you appear to be when you prattle 
about your lassitude and allege your prefer- 
ence for theatrical rubbish.” 

Of those whose figures are recalled by the 
successive articles in this volume many are 
dead, others are still among the living. The 
author tells the story of Mary Duff, and recalls 
the peculiarities of the elder Booth, of ‘ Fal- 
staff”’ Hackett, of John Brougham, of George 
W. Jamieson, of Cushman, of William Wheat- 
ley, of John Edmond Owens, of Jean Daven- 
port Lander. He writes of Forrest with some 
severity; but, as has been said, time has soft- 
ened the harshness of such passages. Ada 
Rehan, Clara Morris, Ellen Terry, Helena 
Modjeska, Adelaide Neilson, and Adelaide 
Ristori adorn these pages, and the names of 
those who are gone are not less vivid to the 
reader than those which belong to the present. 
Here are preserved Mr, Winter’s impres- 
sions of the acting of Lawrence Barrett, of 
Mr. Mansfield, of Sarah Bernhardt, M. Co- 
quelin, Mr. Irving, and Wilson Barrett. - It 
may be that in the strictures on Coquelin, on 
Bernhardt, and Wilson Barrett the author will 
awaken echoes of resentment, but at all events 
the Atlantic Ocean is as wide as ever.—/V, Y. 
Tribune. 


History of Federal Government in Greece and 
Italy. By Edward A. Freeman, Edited by 
J. B. Bury, M.A. Second Edition. 

The students of political history are much 
indebted to Macmillan & Co. for issuing, under 
a new title, History of Federal Governments in 
Greece and Italy, by the late Edward A. Free- 
man, asecond edition of a book which first 
appeared in 1863. Why the author ceased to 
carry on the work, of which this volume was 
to be the first installment, is made plain by the 
original title, which was: ‘‘History of Federal 
Government from the Foundation of the Acha- 
ian League to the Disruption of the United 
States.” Long before Mr. Freeman had fin- 
ished the studies preliminary toa second vol- 
ume, it was made clear to all the world that 
the United States were not to be disrupted. 
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Chagrin at the mistaken assumption to which 
he had committed himself deterred him from 
completing his task. He applied himself to 
ether subjects, and, so far as his own inten- 
tion of publication was concerned, his project- 
ed history of Federal Government stopped 
short with an account of the Achaian and A‘to- 
lian leagues, and of such previous, distant, 
or short-lived approaches to the embodiment 
ofthe federal principle as had been made in 
Greece. Nevertheless, there was found among 
his papers the manuscript of an additional 
chapter containing a full description of the 
defective forms of federal union which have 


. appeared in Italy, comprising the leagues of 


early Italian history, and the Lombard con- 
federation of a later age. This chapter, to- 
gether with a fragment on the German con- 
federacy, are appended to the orginal volume 
in the book before us, 

The editor, Mr. J. B. Bury of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, has set forth in an additional 
appendix such corrections as seemed called 
for by inscriptions which have been published 
since the appearance of Mr. Freeman’s work, 
and which throw new light upon some points 
inthe Achaian and £tolian constitution. The 
only matter of importance, however, in which 
Mr, Freeman’s sketch of the Achaian and 
£tolian federal systems needs modification is 
the constitution of the senates. We have now 
direct evidence that the Etolian Senate was a 
body of representives chosen by the States, 
that is to say, a body analogous to the Senate 
of the United States. We have still no such 
direct evidence for the Achaian Senate, but we 
have some distinct indications pointing in that 
direction, and the analogy of the /®tolian 
League confirms these indications. No alter- 
ation is made by the editor in the references 
to contemporary events, and therefore the 
reader must bear in mind that he is reading 
words which refer to the situation of Europe 
and America in 1862 and 1863. When this book 
was written the war between the North and 
the South had not yet been decided, and two 
Federal Governments then existed in the 
English-speaking part of North America, the 
United States and the Confederate States. 
France was in the hands of the usurper, Louis 
Napoleon; and the German States were loose- 
ly bound together in the so-called Confedera- 
tion, which came to an end in 1866, Curious- 
ly enough, Mr. Freeman did not refer in his 
list of analogies between federal government 
and the ancient system of small city common- 
wealths to the compulsory referendum of the 
Swiss Constitution of 1848. This compulsory 
referendum related to constitutional revisions. 
Since 1874 there has also been established in 
Switzerland an optional referendum with re- 
gard to ordinary laws. The two provisions 
constitute an attempt to find a substitute for 
the advantages of the Greek Ekklesia, or 
Primary Assembly of all the voters, in cir- 
cumstances in which such an Ekklesia is not 
Possible, That Mr, Freeman should have paid 


no heed to an institution for which the future 
may reserve a momentous réle in Federal 
Government, is a serious defect in the book, 
When all is said, however, this volume answers 
as does no other work in existence, the wish 
expressed by an American statesman more 
than a hundred years ago in the seventeenth 
number of the Federalist; ‘‘Could the interior 
structure and regular operation of the Achaian 
League be ascertained it is probable that more 
light might be thrown by it onthe science of 
Federal Government than by any of the like 
experiments with which we are acquainted.” 
Had he carried out his plan, Mr, Freeman 
would have discussed at length the four fa- 
mous federal commonwealths of history which 
were republican in form; it must be remem- 
bered that the new German empire isa confed- 
eration of the monarchical type, and that it was 
not founded until seven years after the pub- 
lication of this book. The four federative 
systems which he intended to describe were: 
First, the Achaian League, which lasted 135 
years (B.C., 281-146); second, the Confedera- 
tion of the Swiss Cantons, which, with many 
changes in its extent and constitution, has 
lasted upward of six centuries, or from 1291 
to our own day; third, the Seven United Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, whose union lasted 
in a republican form for 216 years (1579-1795), 
and fourth, the United States of North Amer- 
ica, whose federal union, counting from 1776, 
had continued when Freeman wrote for eighty- 
five years, but which, though he foresaw it 
not, was certainly to last one hundred and 
seventeen years, and now seems destined toa 
duration not inferior to that of the Swiss Con- 
federation. A discussion of the American 
experiment did not belong in a volume spe- 
cially devoted to a description of the Achaian 
League. Nevertheless, in an introductory 
chapter on the general characteristics of fed- 
eral government as compared with other po- 
litical systems, there are many references to 
the experience of the United States, Much 
that is said on this head is as true now as if 
the attempt to create a Southern Confederac 
had succeeded, and even where Mr. Freeman’s 
opinions have been refuted by events they 
are not unworthy of consideration.— 7he Sun. 


Darwin and Hegel, with other Philosophical 

Studies. By David G. Ritchie, M.A. 

The two names given above only occupy 
one of several articles—all previously pub- 
lished in various reviews—dealing with eco- 
nomic, political, and philosophical questions, 
Of the first kind are papers on ‘‘ Locke’s 
Theory of Property” and “ What are Eco- 
nomic Laws?” The political portion of the 
volume resolves itself into the essays entitled, 
** Contributions to the History of the Social 
Contract Theory,” on ‘* The Conception of 
Sovereignty,” and the ‘‘ Rights of Minori- 
ties.” The philosophical articles proper con- 
sist of ‘‘ Origin and Validity "—a disquisition 
on the value of moral (or other) ideas, accord 
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ing to either their psychological origin or 
their logical worth ; of ‘* Plato's Phedo,” and 
of ‘‘ Darwin and Hegel.” This last is an es- 
say in the direction of harmonizing two main 
lines of thought: the highest modern scientific 
thought, represented in the name of Darwin, 
and the highest philosophic, summed up in 
that of Hegel. Cana harmony be arrived at 
between the two? Mr. Ritchie thinks that it is 
possible. At all events he tries to ‘‘ think 
out ” the Natural Selection of Darwin Hegel- 
wise, and does not find the application of the 
theory at all contradicted by the Hegelian 
philosophy. If good English, a pleasant style, 
and clearness of statement be further recom- 
mendations, then we can say as mueh for 
Mr. Ritchie’s volumes.—The Bookseller. 


A Study of the Works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son, Poet Laureate. By Edward Campbell 
Tainsh. New Edition, completed and 
largely rewritten. 


In his preface the author indicates the 
changes he has made in this edition. The 
chapter on ‘‘ General Principles ” and those 
on the ‘Early Philosophical Poems” and 
‘In Memoriam” stood mainly though not 
entirely as they were in the original ‘‘ Study.” 
The rest of the book is either new, as dealing 
with new matter, or has been rewritten to a 
great extent. 

Mr. Tainsh calls our attention specially to 
a certain change of expression in his views, 
respecting the supernatural and preternatural 
in Tennyson, and the omission of the term 
** mechanical supernatural,” which was used 
in his earlier editions to challenge certain pre- 
ternatural features in the ‘‘ Enoch Arden” 
volume. Afterwards he withdrew the objec- 
tion from a temporary belief in the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism, but now he reaffirms 
the stricture with emphasis, as he believes 
that spiritualism is in itself unclean, with a 
subtlety of falsehood that seems itself to be 
supernatural, In this respect it is interesting 
to compare Mr. Tainsh with Mr. Fred. W. 
H. Myers on ‘‘ Tennyson as a Prophet” in 
his late volume of essays. 

Science anda Future Life. With other Essays. 

By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

Mr. Myers has acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion as a writer in both prose and verse. A 
dozen years ago he contributed to the English 
Men of Letters Series a life of Wordsworth, 
which holds its place as among the best of 
recent biographies. Having a decided taste, 
as well as talent, for writing, he published not 
long since, in two volumes, ‘‘ Essays, Classi- 
cal and Modern,” in which Plato and Virgil, 
equally with. Victor Hugo, Renan, and others, 
are treated with critical appreciation and 
abundant scholarship. Contributing  fre- 


quently to the pages of the chief literary peri- 
odicals in England, Mr. Myers has, in the 
present volume, brought together six essays 
from his pen. 

The first, ‘‘ Science and a Future Life,” 
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deals with a question just now much agitated 
among thinking people. The essay is well 
worth reading, though one may fairly doubt 
whether it is true, as he says, that ‘‘ the influ. 
ence of science is every year telling more 
strongly against a belief in a future life”; or 
that ‘‘ discoveries have been made during the 
last few years which must gradually revolu- 
tionize our whole attitude toward the question 


. of an unseen world, and of our past, present, 


or futrue existence therein.”’ Further on he 


notes that ‘‘the habit of belief on definite ' 


scientific grounds tends to atrophy of all be- 
liefs on matters of fact which cannot be veri- 
fied by rigorous historical methods, or by 
modern experiment and observation,” a state- 
ment which, if true, cannot but give rise to 
grave apprehension as to the future of man- 
kind. The result now, for the most part, is 
that the great majority of Continental savants 
and disciples of science have practically ceased 
to regard a future life as a possibility worth 
discussing. Avowing in his own behalf a 
simple, dispassionate love of truth, he urges 
“a line of inquiry on which neither scientific 
nor religious orthodoxy has thus far be- 
stowed active support.” Intelligent readers 
will find it worth while to peruse the entire 
essay. 

The papers following are entitled ‘* Charles 
Darwin and Agnosticism,” ‘‘ The Disenchant- 
ment of France,” ‘‘ Tennyson as a Prophet,” 
and ‘‘Modern Poets and Cosmic Law.” 
The essay on Darwin is very suggestive and 
shows in a clear light how little has been 
accomplished and how vague and untrust- 
worthy are the hopes often expressed as to 
the future power and glory of physical science 
among men. The praise of Darwin himself 
is full and hearty, probably in a higher strain 
than most people can accept. The essay on 
“‘The Disenchantment of France” is some 
five or six years old and possesses unusual 
interest for those who choose to inquire in 
how far Mr. Myers’ diagnosis and vaticinations 
have been justified by subsequent history. 
The essays on Tennysonand on modern poets. 
are excellent reading. He does full justice to 
Tennyson’s high place among poets. Swin- 
burne and William Morris, among modern 
poets, are dwelt upon in a manner which will 
please most readers.—V. Y. Zimes. 

Toa man like Mr. Myers, the hope of im- 
mortality is the one indispensable thing in 
religion. In spite of himself, the miseries, 
and above all the “ disillusionments,” of the 
world make hima pessimist. He loves Plato, 
but somehow or other he cannot get away 
from Schopenhauer. There could hardly be 
amore melancholy essay than the one in this 
volume entitled ‘‘Tke Disenchantment of 
France”; and the one on ‘* Tennyson as a 
Prophet ” emphasizes the dismay with which 
the author surveys the future of religious 
belief in the light of modern speculation. His 
hope rests in the opinion that the human race 
is really only just beginning its career, and 
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that the thousands of years which are past are 


* but days of infancy to the zons which are to 


come. ‘* ‘We are ancients of the earth,’ and 
if there be indeed an unseen world, we as- 
suredly need not imagine,” says he, ‘‘ that we 
have yet exhausted our means of discovering 
it.” But he doubts whether the oracles of life 
will not presently be dumb in the face of 
despair, It is only if ‘* evolution be a moral 
as well as a material law” that men ‘“ will 
look back on Tennyson as no belated dreamer, 
but as a leader who, in the darkest hour of 
the world’s thought, would not despair at the 
destiny of man.” If Mr. Myers had left the 
problem there, he would have done well per- 
haps. But in his first essay, the one which 
gives a title to his volume, he endeavors to 
find an argument for immortality in hypnot- 
ism and automatism, and divided conscious- 
ness and the other phenomena with which 
modern physiological psychology has to deal. 

—N. Y. Tribune. 

The Poems of Arthur Henry Hallam, together 
with his Essay on the Lyrical Poems of 
Alfred Tennyson. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Richard Le Gallienne. 


In a note to this the third edition of Hal- 
lam’s poems, the editor tells us that the first 
edition of Hallam’s remains was published in 
1834 with an introduction by the poet’s father, 
and the second in 1862, a few poems of the 
former not being repeated in the latter. Mr. 
Le Gallienne follows the first edition. In a 
brief introduction he sketches the outlines of a 
too short life; ‘‘the first-fruits of a singularly 
promising young life,” he writes, ‘‘ although 
indicative of Arthur’s high powers and pos- 
sessing real literary value, are cherished for 
the means they afford us of realizing the 
writer’s beautiful personality.” As regards his 
intellectual powers Hallam’s great promise 
lay in a union of the esthetic and historic 
instincts, and his rich endowment of the 
former made him so sympathetic an inter- 
preter of his friend Tennyson. 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Edited, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction, by James Dykes Campbell. 
Though Mr. Dykes Campbell has been 

unable, notwithstanding all his research, to 

uncarth a single unpublished verse of Cole- 

Tidge’s that was worth unearthing, he has 

given us by far the most complete edition of 

Coleridge’s pe2ms that has ever appeared, 

Besides this h- has produced a monograph on 

the life of the poet s full and yet so compact 

that it must needs supersede its predecessors. 

In dealing with works of this kind it is always 

easy for the critic to point out sins both of 

omission and of commission; but where such 
sins are so few as those to be found in this 
volume, to direct prominent attention to them, 
in a review article whose brevity will not 
allow justice to be done to a tithe of the mer- 
its of the book, would be as unfair to our 
readers as to the author. Scarcely ever is 
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there a biography issued from the press that 
is free from slight errors which, if challenged 
in a review, would furnish material for several 
columns of strictures. On the whole, it may 
be said that Mr. Campbell’s biographical 
sketch is as admirable in accuracy as in pro- 
portion and symmetry.—Atheneum. 
A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged b 
H.C, Beeching. 2 vols. oe 


Mr. Beeching’s anthology of English poetry 
has one great and unusual merit: the pieces 
selected are selected purely and simply for 
their poetical merit, and for no other reason 
whatever. Nothing is put in because it is 
popular and will be expected; nothing is put 
in for good morals, or wise counsel, or his- 
toric interest, or any of the other unfortunate 
reasons which sometimes influence choice in 
these matters. Mr. Beeching is himself a 
writer of delicate and charming verse, and his 
preferences in poetry are for the things that 
are exquisite, and not for the things that are 
correct. Mr. Palgrave’s ‘“‘ Golden Treasury,” 
admirable as it is, is not always free from a 
certain element of the commonplace, which 
Mr. Beeching has been singularly successful 
in excluding. The main value and interest of 
his anthology depend on the wisdom of his 
choice from old and little-read poets—from 
Campion, Browne, Sidney, Ralegh, Donne, 
Cowley, and the Elizabethan song-books. 
From these half-forgotten writers he has 
brought a store of precious things—poems 
full of all the poetic felicities, and poems 
which have never before been accessible within 
the covers of a single book. With discretion, 
perhaps, but on a somewhat dangerous prin- 
ciple, ‘‘the editor has not hesitated to omit 
lines and stanzas that for any reason seemed 
best omitted.” The text everywhere has 
been carefully edited; the notes, if we are to 
have notes, are a little meagre and partial. 
The contents of the first volume are divided 
into sections, headed Love, Home Affections 
and Friendship, Man, Patriotism, and Art. 
The divisions of the second volume are Ro- 
mance, Nature, Pastorals, Death, and Relig- 
ion. Type and paper are extremely pleas- 
ant, and this ‘‘ Paradise of English Poetry” 
is a very garden of Armida—so alluring is 
it to enter, so choice and varied in entertain- 
ment, so tempting to linger in, so hard to 
leave. —Atheneum, 

The Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 

Burns. Edited by Mr. G. A. Aitken. In 

three volumes. 


That Burns has at length been reissued in 
this excellent edition of the English classics 
will be good tidings to readers, especially to 
those who love to possess a reliable edition of 
the text of their favorite poet, whoever he may 
be. One good feature in this edition is that 
all the Scotch words which present any diffi- 
culty to the ordinary reader have been ex- 
plained at the foot of the e in order to 
avoid the need of frequent reference to the 
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glossary. The editor has retained some half- 
dozen pieces of doubtful authenticity, with 
due indication in each case of the ground 
upon which they have been attributed to 
Burns. Mr. Aitken has also been able to 
give a large number of new readings, from 
manuscripts hitherto uncollated, of poems 
suchas “‘ The Jolly Beggars,” ‘‘ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer,” ‘‘ Toa Meuse,” ‘“‘ Ye Flowery Banks 
e’ Bonnie Doon,” the ‘‘ Address to Edin- 
burgh,” and so on. Although so much has 
been written about the life of Burns, Mr. 
Aitken has been able to find something new 
to say in his memoir of the poet. He has 
given a few fresh details and dates and has 
quoted from some letters not known to pre- 
vious writers. The memoir is well written 
and the notes and annotations throughout the 
three volumes are made in a careful and schol- 
arly fashion that betokens good taste and a 
fine gift of criticism on the part of the editor. 
We need only add that the volumes are 
printed and bound in that workmanlike man- 
ner for which the Aldine volumes have be- 
come so well known.—Publisher’s Circular. 


The Golden Treasury Psalter. Being an edi- 
tion with briefer notes of ‘‘ The Psalms 
Chronologically Arranged,” by Four 
Friends. 16mo. pp. xi-+ 270. 

In this edition of ‘‘The Psalms Chrono- 
logically Arranged,” the editors have sought to 
meet the requirements ofa different class from 
that for which the larger edition was in- 
tended. It is of smaller size and lower price, 
and will be found adapted for family use and 
convenient for teachers in public schools who 
desire a simpler book for their younger 
pupils. 

In this amended revision of the Psalms, the 
more certain results of critical research have 
been incorporated with the least possible alter- 
ation of words familiar to English readers. 
The notes are short, and aim as far as pos- 
sible to give the plain meaning of the writer. 
Historical illustrations have also been inserted 
by quoting from other passages of the sacred 
records. The Psalms are not grouped by 
their common numbering, but arranged in 
the order suggested by Ewald. The text in- 
dicates by its arrangement of lines the paral- 
lelisms and rhythmical structure of the orig- 
inal, and in the alphabetical psalms, such as 
77 and 78, the alphabetical initials are repro- 
duced in the version. The notes occupy 84 
pages. 


The Maxims and Re, 
lated by Bailey 
I2mo. pp. 212. 

A very welcome addition to English Goethe 
literature is a translation, by Mr. Bailey 
Saunders, of the “‘ Spriiche in Prosa,” those 
incomparable reflections on art, literature, 
science, and life which, having first appeared 
sporadically in the ‘‘ Wahlverwandschaften,” 
in ‘‘ Kunst und Alterthum,” in the ‘*‘ Wander- 


ctions of Goethe. Trans- 
unders, with a preface. 
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jahre,” and in the ‘‘Nachgelassene Werke," 
were subsequently collected by Ecker 

and for the first time critically edited by Von 
Loeper. The present translation, which q 
pears under the title The Maxims and Reflte» 
tions of Goethe, is the first one attempted 
an Englishman, and it is safe to say that it 
will remain the best. It is accompanied by 
an admirable introduction dealing most per. 
tinently with the nature and use of maxi 
and the peculiar value of those of Goethe. We 
also learn, by the way, that Mr. Saunders is as. 
sisted in his work of selecting and translating 
by such men as Profs. Harnack and Huxley 
and Sir Frederick Leighton.—. Y. Evening 
Post. 

It is singular that, in these days of abundant 
translations, Zhe Maxims and Reflections of 
Goethe have never before been translated into 
English, but this fact is not in the least to be 
taken as indicating any lack of worth. The 
truth is, that while the epigrammatic in style 
is greatly affected in this century, the epigram 
in itself has been losing favor for almost the 
whole of the last two generations. A volume 
of concise sayings is not to be tolerated by 
that large class of readers who do not wish to 
stop to think, indeed who will not stop to 
think, but who insist that an author shall do 





all their thinking for them. The value and 
richness of the ‘* Spriiche in Prosa” of Goethe 
has long been recognized ; and it is not too 
much to say that in this volume the great 
thinker, artist, and poet skimmed from all his 
life and allhis words the cream. The value 
and interest of these sayings is of course va- 
ried. It is impossible that any series of epi- 
grammatic sayings should not vary in worth 
from page to page. Even the ‘‘ Proverbs” of 
Solomon have platitudes and passages of no 
value. Asawhole, however, the value of the 
book is very high. It is to be added that 
Goethe is one of the most sane of men, and 
that there is a wholesome and tonic effect in 
his way of looking at life which is all but uni- 
versally beneficial. The contents of this vol- 
ume speaks for itself. — Boston Courier. 


James Thomason. By Sir Richard Temple. 

This little volume is uniform with the 
‘* Rulers of India” series, to which it forms 
a sort of supplement. And this was well; 
for, however impossible it might be to pro- 
duce a series which should include Lives of all 
the ephemeral administrators who have filled 
offices of provincial responsibility in British 


India, yet the subject of this memoir was, in. 


many respects, a man of peculiar position and 
character. It was not only his fortune to gov- 
ern a large and important part of India for an 
exceptionally long time, but to do so at the 
very beginning of an epoch. Thomason took 
charge of the North-West Provinces (Hindo 
stan Proper) in 1843, in the ground-swell of 
the Afghan tempest, and when the fortunes of 
the population were as uncertain as they well 
could be. When he died, still in office, in 
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. 1853, the storm of the Mutiny had not arisen, 


and the condition of the people seemed to be 
permanently fixed.—Academy. 


A List of the Plants, contained in the sixth 
edition of Gray’s Manual, of the Botany of 
the Northern United States. Compiled by 
John A. Allen. Published by the Herba- 
rium of Harvard University. 


This Catalogue has been prepared in re- 
sponse to various calls fora check-list corre- 
sponding to the revised form and extended 
range of Gray’s Manual. By giving collect- 
ors a convenient means of indicating their de- 
siderata and duplicates, it is hoped that the 
list will facilitate herbarium exchanges and 
prove a useful adjunct to the Manual, To se- 
cure greater convenience it has been put into 
pocket size, adapted to both field use and 
mailing. The . names of introduced species 
are printed in italics. An asterisk has been 
affixed to names concerning which notes or cor- 
rections appear in the appendix, in which an 
attempt has also been made to enumerate the 
additional plants found within the limits of 
the Manual since the issue of the sixth edition. 
References to the publication of such dis- 
coveries have been added, but in many cases 
the compiler of the list has. been unable to 
verify the correctness of names and the valid- 
ity of new species and varieties. New names 
which rest upon new views of plants known to 
the authors of the Manual have in most cases 
been omitted. Botanists who discover or pos- 
sess plants, whether enumerated in this appen- 
dix or not, from the district covered by the 
Manual, and not described in it, are requested 
to contribute specimens to the Herbarium of 
Harvard University. 


Annual Summaries from the ‘‘ Times.” 


The range of the first volume of these re- 
prints is from 1851 to 1875. The summaries 
increase in length as more modern times are 
approached. They are all done as well as 
such condensation could be, and their utility 
as general records is increased by a capital in- 
dex.— The Bookseller. 


Twelve English Statesmen : 
Prof. T. F. Tout. 


This contribution to this important series is 
written with sympathy and skill. Edward 
must always stand high as a patriotic English- 
man and a fine type of a medieval monarch 
and warrior. It is one of the merits of this 
book that while due recognition of Edward’s 
achievements as a legislator or codifier and 
constitutional reformer is freely bestowed, his 
continental policy is not forgotten. ‘“Itisa 
very one-sided view that ignores his constant 
and vivid interest in his Aquitanian inherit- 
ance, and that puts aside as of no account his 
watchful care of English interests in Europe, 
and his constant efforts, in cases where Eng- 
lish interests were very little involved, to up- 
hold some sort of European balance, while 


EdwardI, By 
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strenuously striving to preserve or restore the 
peace of Europe.”” Edward, likesome other 
energetic statesmen, had the faculty of per- 
suading himself of the righteousness of every 
measure he ardently adopted ; this is the only 
method of accounting for his treatment of the 
Scottish nation. For it was a nation by the 
days of Alexander III., though the protest of 
the ‘‘communitas” was burked at Norham. 
In the chapter on ‘‘ The Scottish Overlord- 
ship,” Mr. Tout shows himself too much under 
the influence of the late Mr. Freeman and his 
misleading maps. Nodoubt divers kings of 
Wessex and Northumbria made bargains about 
English and Cymric territory with divers 
‘* Kings of Scots”; but the stately super- 
structure of Edward’s feudal conveyancers re- 
sembles the efforts of early settlers in America 
to give a legal complexion to their monstrous 
bargains about land with aboriginal illiterates, 
Is Mr. Toutaware how little homogeneous the 
Scotland of that day, though largely English- 
speaking, was with South Britain? Outside 
the Lothians, Celtic blood predominated ; the 
Gaelic tongue existed in Ayrshire, a part of 
Strathclyde, where it had superseded the 
Welsh, as late as the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; and in Fife and Aberdeenshire it is 
thought to have lingered even later. ‘* Pac- 
tum serva”’ is a good motto; but it did not 
apply to dealings with Scots or Welsh.— The 
Bookseller. 


Practical Bacteriology. By Dr. W. Migula. 
Translated by M. Campbell, and edited by 
H. J. Campbell, M.D. 

This volume of the publishers, ‘‘Introduct- 
ory Science Text-books” should prove specially 
useful to those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of going through a special course of 
Bacteriology. The painstaking way in which 
Dr. Migula explains the minutest details has 
gained for his booka solid reputation in Ger- 
many, which will no doubt be endorsed by 
students in this country.— Bookseller. 


Notes on Recent Researches in Electricity and 

Magnetism, By J. J. Thomson. 

This is an excellent work, intended as sequel 
to the great ‘Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
netism’ of Clerk Maxwell, the first edition of 
which was published about twenty years since. 
The author adopts Maxwell’s theory absolute- 
ly, and has made a very interesting and suc- 
cessful attempt to apply that theory to the re- 
cent progess of electrical science. His work 
is by no means exclusively mathematical. 
The seven chapters of which it is made up 
contain all the purely physical details necessary 
for a clear understanding of the mathematical 
treatment. The long chapter on the passage 
of electricity through gases gives a very full 
account of the best experimental work, and 
most readers will, we think, find it an espe- 
cially agreeable and suggestive study. Al- 
most the same may be said of the chapter on 
electro-magnetic waves, in which is given an 
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account of the memorable researches of Hertz 
and of most of the work of others in the same 
direction. Other chapters, again, are more 
purely mathematical, and, taking the volume 
as a whole, we must regard it as a very im- 
portant contribution to physics,—Zvening 
Post. 


Text-book of Comparative Geology. By E. 
Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of Geology in the 
Univerity of Marburg. Translated and edit- 
ed by Philip Lake. 

Mr. Kayser’s book, first published 1891, isa 
text-book of historical geology for the Ger- 
man empire, with numerous remarks on the 
equivalent formations in other countries. Mr. 
Lake, in translating this excellent work, has 
made large additions to the extra-German de- 
scriptions, and thus added to its general value. 
The additions, however, have not been uni- 
form, most of them being found in the first 
half of the volume. Limits of space are as- 
signed as the reason for the lack of additions 
in the latter part of the book; but as the total 
number of pages is only a little in excess of 
400, the validity of this reason is not very ap- 
parent. 

The fact is that no work would be more 
welcome to geologists than an historical geol- 
ogy in which the formation of all countries 
where considerable investigations have been 
made should be luminously sketched. Noone 
man could achieve such a task; but if geolo- 
gists of other lands would imitate Mr. Kayser, 
we should soon have a dozen volumes with 
dovetailed contents, from which an Edward 
Suess could produce an almost ideal bird’s-eye 
view of the subject. In the meantime this in- 
stalment will be warmly welcomed. 

The matter is very well handled, and the 
very numerous illustrations of fossils, though 
not fine as works of art, are clear and suffi- 
cient. The literary references are decidedly 
unsatisfactory, as is apt to be the case with 
books growing out of courses of lectures, 
The value of the work would be doubled were 
it practicable to turn at once from its pages 
to the memoirs on which it is founded; but 
this omission can readily be made good ina 
second edition. There is a curious mistake 
on p. 351, where it is stated that marsupials 
are at present confined to Australia and South 
America, implying that there are no opossums 
in North America. This mistake does not 
appear in the German original.— 7he Nation. 


Electrical Papers. 
vols, 


The author of these papers is well known as 
one of the leading expounders of Maxwell’s 
electro-magnetic theories, which his papersin 
the Electrician and other journals have done 
much to develop and apply to the practical 
uses of to-day. 

A few of the papers date from 1872 and 
1873; but the majority were published from 
1882 onward, They coveran exceedingly wide 


By Oliver Heaviside, 2 
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field. The earliest are devoted to mathemat. 
ical calculations connected with telegraphy. 
Then follows a systematic treatise on the te. 
lations between magnetic force and electric & 
current, beginning with an exposition of the 
peculiar branch of mathematics which js ap. 
propriate for setting forth these relations, 
Some seventy pages are devoted to a discus. 
sion on the energy of the.electric current, jn 
which Ohm’s law, thermo-electricity, and con. 
tact electricity receive careful attention, To 
these succeed sixty pages on the induction of 
currents in cores, The last hundred and thirty 
pages of the first volume contain a sketch of 
Maxwell's views on the nature of electro-mag. 
netic action as depending on stresses and dis. 
placements ina medium. At the beginning 
of vol. ii. we have a specification of a system 
of notation employed by the author in dis. 
cussions relating to vectors. It is devised with 
the view of obtaining some of the advantages 
of quaternions without the labor of master. 
ing quaternion analysis. As used by the au- 
thor it may be regarded as consisting of con- 
ventional abbreviations for certain formule of 
frequent occurrence in connection with vectors, 
The greater part of vol. ii. is occupied with 
highly elaborate mathematical investigations 
relating to such subjects as electro-magnetic 
waves, the propagation of electro-magnetic in- 
duction, the self-induction of wires, and the 
forces, stresses, and fluxes of energy in the 
electro-magnetic field.—A¢heneum. 


Letters from South Africa. By the Times 
Special Correspondent. 1893. 8vo. pp. 116, 
This is not a book of travels in the ordinary 

sense, though it contains many passages de- 

scriptive of life and scenery; but it is a clear 
and concise statement of the situation in South 

Africa created by the recent extraordinary de. 

velopment of its mining industries. Kimber. 

ley and the admirable method of treatment of 
its workmen, both native and white, by the 

De Beers Company; and Johannesburg, with 

the material resources of the Rand, are the 

subjects of the first letters. Following these 
is an impartial statement of one grievance of 
the Transvaal, the possession of Swaziland, 
the Boer side being given in the words of 
President Kruger himself. Another letter is 
devoted to a discussion of the railway and 
customs questions, especially as they affect 
the Orange Free State. The native problem, 
the most important of all tothe Africander, is 
fully treated. The closing letter shows how 

Natal is handicapped in her struggle with the 

Cape for the trade with the interior, and states 

strongly the claim which she makes for self- 

government, 

The chief impression derived from the book 
is of the amazing wealth of the mining re 
gions and the utter inadequacy of the means 
to develop it properly.—Zvening Post. 
Letters from Queensland, By the Times Spe- 

cial Correspondent. 8vo. pp. 110. 


The writer travelled through the sugar dis 
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. trict stretching along a thousand miles of coast, 


yisited the great mining centres of Mt. Mor- 

in the east and Charters Towers in the 
north, and rode over some of the largest sheep- 
ranges of the interior. Each of these industries 
he describes with more or less detail, but gives 
most attention to the first, as upon its success 
apparently depends the development of trop- 
jcal Australia. As the result of his investiga- 
tions he holds that Kanaka labor is absolutely 
essential to the profitable raising of sugar, and 
also that the labor traffic is now so safeguarded 
by legal restrictions and official oversight that 
the old abuses are no longer possible. 

There is an interesting account of Mt. Mor- 
gan, a hill rising 700 feet above the plain, ‘‘ of 
which the core is seamed and traversed and 
permeated with gold.” This is being gradu- 
ally taken out, and the timbered chambers in 
the heart of the mountain ‘‘ resemble rather 
the halls of a spacious castle than the burrows 
of a quartz vein.” More important, however, 
than this mountain of gold is the gold field 
of Charters Towers, with 113 mines, having 
an output of 20,000 ounces a month, about 
which has sprung up a substantial town of 
20,000 inhabitants. The letters descriptive of 
pastoral Queensland are perhaps the most 
entertaining and suggestive of all. A graphic 
picture is drawn of the shearing-shed at the 
height of its activity, as well as of the strange 
life of the shearers and their associates, known 
as the ‘‘rouseabouts.” Though living like 
brutes, many of them are ‘‘ decent, intelligent, 
and thoroughly respectable men,” who were 
“ready to discuss theories of social and po- 
litical economy. They are readers of George 
and Hyndman; Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Back- 
wards’ is to be found in every shed.” Very 
striking, also, isthe account of the labor meet- 
ing in the bush, The closing letter states 
clearly and impartially the arguments for the 
division of Queensland and the serious diffi- 
culties in the way of accomplishing it.—/. Y. 
Nation. 


William Kitchen Parker, F.R.S. A Short 
he By T. Jeffery Parker, B.Sc., 


Mr. T. Jeffery Parker’s biographical sketch 
of his father gives in brief space a clear and 
decidedly an impressive presentation of one of 
the most original men of science of our time. 
His individuality was strongly marked both 
in his writings and his lectures. We are not 
at all surprised to learn that he was a great 
and a captivating talker. It was not that he 
was original as one is who originates, or who 
startles his audience with the announcement 
of some promising discovery. The command 
of system, the sense of proportion, skill in 
formulating, and other properties usually 
found in the scientific mind, were not among 
the gifts of the late Hunterian professor. But 
he was richly endowed in eloquence and im- 
agination ; and. master of a style that was 
strangely and attractively allusive. He could 


make the dead bones live, and persuade hear- 
ers or readers that cranial morphology was the 
one thing worth knowing. In the graceful 
tribute prefixed to Mr. Parker’s sketch, Pro- 
fessor Huxley has happily summed up the 
characteristics of Professor Parker. ‘‘ I have 
never met,” he writes, ‘with another such 
combination of minute accuracy in observa- 
tion and boundless memory for details, with 
avagrancy of imagination which absolutely 
rioted in the scenting out of subtle and far- 
fetched analogies.”—Saturday Review. 


The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 
XXXV. Edited by Stephen Lee. 


The latest volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography extends from MacCarwell 
to Maltby. The Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., 
writes on John MacCulloch, the geologist; 
Mr. J. M. Rigg on J. R. McCulloch, the 
economist; Prof. S. R. Gardiner on General 
Alaster Macdonald; Mr. T. F. Henderson on 
Flora Macdonald, Robert MacGregor (‘* Rob 
Roy”), and William Maitland of Lethington; 
Mr. Henry Bruce on Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald, of Canada; Canon Overton on 
Bishop Macdougall, of Sarawak; Mr. R. H. 
Legge on Sir George Macfarren; Mr. B. B. 
Woodward on William MacGillivray, the 
naturalist; Mr. R. B. Prosser on Charles Mac- 
intosh, the inventor of waterproof fabrics; 
Mr. Charles Kent on Charles Mackay, the 
poet; Mr. Francis Espinasse on Henry Mac- 
kenzie, the “‘ Man of Feeling”; Mr. D’Arcy 
Power on Sir Morell Mackenzie; Mr. Leslie 
Stephen on Sir James Macintosh and Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine; Mr. Joseph Knight on 
Macklin and Macready; the Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton on Dr. Norman Macleod; Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse on Daniel Maclise; Mr. J. A. 
Hamilton on Sir William Hay MacNaghten 
and Sir John Malcolm; Dr. Richard Garnett 
on Sir Frederic Madden and William Maginn; 
Mr. Bailey Saunders on ‘‘ Ossian’’ Macpher- 
son; Canon Macdonnell on Dr. Magee, the 
late Bishop of Peterborough; Mr. Osmund 
Airy on John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale; 
Sheriff Mackay on Malcolm I.-IV., Kings of 
Scotland; and Mr. Sidney Lee on Edmund 
Malone and Sir Thomas Malory, 


History of the Christian Church, A.D. 1-600. 
By the late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. Trans- 
lated from the German by Andrew Ruther- 
furd, B.D. 


Dr. Moeller’s work is an admirable text- 
book on Church history. The author was 
master of all the German literature on the sub- 
ject, as well as versed in the original sources. 
He had thought profoundly on the questions 
that had agitated the Church, and he strove 
to give an impartial but generous interpreta- 
tion of the movements that took place and 
the actors in them. And he had the art of 
condensing without diminishing too much the 
interest which a fuller narrative might awaken. 
The work contains a copious list of books of 
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reference. It was published at Freiburg in 
1889, and no books that have appeared sinco 
1889 find a place in it.—Atheneum. 


Grisly Grizell, or the Laidly Lady of Whit- 
burn. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

An exceedingly entertaining tale of the 
War of the Roses is Grisly Grizell, or the 
Laidly Lady of Whitburn, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Throughout the work the history of 
that time is well preserved, with a brilliant 
and artistic touch. 

The heroine is a rare creation of originality 
and womanliness; while the other characters 
‘*speak for themselves” in their appropriate 
réles. Miss Yonge is not a sensational writer, 
but seeks rather to fascinate the reader with 
that intense, quiet interest which so appeals to 
one. Lovers of history cannot help but be 
entertained by this story of the ‘‘ Whitburn 
Golden Age,” and Miss Yonge’s fame as a 
story-teller was won long ago.— Boston Times. 

Miss Yonge is here on her best ground, that 
of historical romance. The story is one that 
will find its way to the schoolroom, to brighten 
up the text-books’ dull chronicle of the Wars 
of the Roses, But there is enough human 
interest and genuine pathos in it to entice 
other readers too, Grizell, when a fair child, 
‘was betrothed to Leonard Copeland, and they 
were educated together under a great noble- 
man’s roof. Leonard by accident explodes a 
barrel of gunpowder when she is standing by, 
and Grizell’s beauty is gone for ever. The 
match is broken off, and a convent gives a 
refuge for a time from her mother’s harsh 
tongue, and from the outspoken candor on 
the wreck of her looks which the manners of 
the time permitted. The fortune of war, how- 
ever, brings Leonard into the power of her 
parents. He is forced to marry Grizell, but 
the ceremony over, he sets spurs to his horse 
and is off. Years pass, bringing misfortune to 
both of them, but she finds opportunities for 
serving him in secret, and in the end, of 
course, wins his repentance and his love. Her 
scarred face seems then to him her chief 
ornament. There is good work in the story, 
something of the true historic spirit, though 
that is of small account to story-readers, And 
Miss Yonge’s tone is always more robust 
when she wanders outside our own times, 
—The Bookman, 


Endeavor Doin’s, By Rev. J. F. Cowan, 

Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 

It is a book in the interest of the great asso- 
ciation of ‘‘Christian Endeavorers,” and 
how the associates got a footing at the 
Corners ; how they contended with discour- 
agements, had their ups and downs, their 
trials and their triumphs, is all told in the 
homely dialect and Down East talk of good 
Jonathan Hayseed, farmer, reformer, humor- 
ist, and Christian. Asa contribution toward a 
great movement, treated humorously, yet 
practically, and with real strength of pur- 
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pose, this ‘‘back country” story of Mr, 

Cowan’s is one of the best books to be 

put into the hands of all who are seeking to 

do the work that the Christian Endeavor So. 

— of both town and country have taken jn 
nd. 


Swift. Selections from his Works, Edited, 
with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
Henry Craik. 


The first volume of these selections appeared 
over a year ago. The second and concluding 
volume includes selections from some of the 
“ Tracts,” the ‘* Drapier Letters,” and ‘‘ Gulli. 
ver,” with examples of the Dean’s later poems, 
The introductory prefaces and the ample notes 
at the end of the book will be found most use. 
ful by the student, and the index to the two 
volumes has been carefully prepared. Mr, 
Craik’s work should have the effect of popu- 
larizing a knowledge of the writings—too 
much neglected, it is to be feared, nowadays— 
of one of the most powerful and original 
geniuses this country has ever produced.— 
The Bookseller. 


Primer of Italian Literature. 
Snell, M.A, 


Mr. Snell’s ‘‘ Primer” will be found a use- 
ful and competent little manual by those who 
desire to take a brief survey of the field of 
Italian letters. It does not pretend to com. 
pleteness, still it is comprehensive enough for 
all practical purposes, and the writer’s division 
of his subject puts the matter clearly before 
the reader.— The Bookseller. 


By F. J. 


Spanish Literature. 


An Elementary Hand- 
book with Indices, 


By H. Butler Clarke, 


Mr. H. Butler Clarke, Taylorian Teacher 
of Sparish at Oxford, has prepared an ele- 
mentary manual of ‘‘ Spanish Literature ” that 
answers to an evident want. For the general 
reader, who requires a less voluminous work 
than that of Ticknor, this book is exactly the 
thing, and, in giving some attention to the 
writers of our own age, it even supplements 
Ticknor to a certain extent. We could wish, 
indeed, that somewhat more attention had 
been given to the remarkable group of living 
Spanish writers, whose merits Mr. Clarke 
evidently appreciates to the full. The au- 
thor’s style is agreeable, although nowise 
brilliant, and his book is as readable as one 
could expect a manual to be that covers, in so 
condensed a form, the whole range of Spanish 
literature. Numerous extracts from Spanish 
authors are given, ‘‘ intended to relieve the 
monotony of a long list of short notices of 
authors, and to illustrate the development of 
the language and the progress of literary 
method.” There are also useful lists of au- 
thorities, and of editions recommended for 
popular reading.— 7he Dial, 
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The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men, 
By S. R. Crockett, 


A faculty for seizing and reproducing the 
feeling which gives importance to ordinary 
character and simple situations is shown in 
the collection of Scotch stories entitled The 
Stickit Minister. There are twenty-five sto- 
ries or sketches in the volume, most of them 
very short, and almost exclusively given up 
to the ‘‘ minister.” A favorite trick of poli- 
ticians is to excoriate the Irish by eulogies of 
Scotch patience and fortitude under political 
inequality, if not injustice. Orators ignore, 
or are really ignorant of, the fact that every 
parish in Scotland has a perpetual outlet for 
spleen and discontent in the person of the 
“minister.” The people regard their spirit- 
ual counsellor as an object of common prop- 
erty. They ‘‘call” him, they pay his gen- 
erally paltry ‘‘ stipend,” and they own him 
body and soul. Great outward respect is 
shown him, and his virtues are probably ap- 
preciated in secret, but his personal liberty of 
thought and action is ruthlessly invaded on 
all sides, and the parish wit is kept alive at his 
expense. Any one who can read Scotch dia- 
lect will learn from Mr. Crockett just how 
much fun the people get out of the situation; 
also the various degrees of death suffered by 
the ‘* minister” till he ‘‘ flits."—M. VY. Zven- 
ing Post, 


Women Adventurers, Edited by Ménie Muriel 
Dowie. (Adventure Series.) 


Our appetite for the exploits of these ladies 
was a little spoilt by the warning which the 
preface gives not toadmire them. The edit- 
ress is a modern heroine, and feels the supe- 
riority of modern ideas, the higher motives of 
modern adventures, and is evidently a little 
afraid lest her readers should fall in love with 
these very improper and depraved masquer- 
aders, Mesdames Velasquez, Hannah Snell, 
Mary Anne Talbot, and Christian Davies, 
“TI do not take the ladies or their legends 
seriously enough,” she says, ‘‘to think them 
worth so excessive a labor”—as annotating 
their narrative would entail. ‘The introduc- 
tion is vigorous, but a little ungracious. There 
was little danger that our appreciation of the 
noble moderns should pale before our admira- 
tion of these gallant viragos. We should 
hardly have looked for exceptional morality 
or refinement in them, but we should have 
been content to take them without apology, 
as we do their sister, Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin. But though the preface acts as a wet 
blanket, there is enough piquancy in the lives 
to partly counteract its effect. 

Mrs, Norman has compiled a very amusing 
book. When it reaches a second edition, 
which it deserves to do, let us hope that she 
will revise her preface, and deny even the 
honor of mention to the old controversies, 
about which she is so facetious, but which are 
So very far removed from those strapping 


heroines, Mrs. Christian Davies and her sis- 
ters-in-arms.— The Bookman. 


Where to go Abroad. A Guide to the Water 
Places and Health Resorts of Europe, etc. 
By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 


One can but be struck with the literary 
graces and the entire candor of Where to 
Go Abroad, a guide to the watering-places . 
and health-resorts of Europe, the Mediterra- . 
nean, even of India and Bermuda. The edi- 
tor is A. R. Hope Moncrieff, and his assistants 
have been men of acknowledged cultivation 
and experience. The book seems one of the 
best of its kind.—Zvening Post. 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By 
John Owen, 


Mr. Owen represents a few friends who 
have come together to talk over the skepti- 
cism of the Italian Renaissance. In the com- 
pany are a physician, a lawyer, and a clergy- 
man, Dr. Trevor is going to read three 
papers for the edification of the company, 
with the understanding that they will criticise 
his selections and his mode of treatment. The 
first paper is on ‘‘ The General Causes and 
Leaders,” the second on ‘‘ Giordano Bruno,” 
the third on ‘‘ Vanini.” 

He most vividly portrays the operations of 
such causes as commerce and the crusades, 
the secularization of literature, the mysteries 
and moralities, the revival of classical studies, 
the Arab culture and philosophy, the reaction 
against asceticism, the reaction against sacer- 
dotalism, the reaction against dogma, The 
bare statement of these subjects prepares one 
for the good things that are to follow. I 
think it wise also to give the full list of the 
leaders. They are: Dante, Petrarca, Boccac- 
cio, Luigi Pulci, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 
Pomponazzi. 

On each of these great characters we have 
a most admirable essay. Each one is given 
his proper setting in the development. Dante 
is still an ecclesiastic, but he opens the way for 
the skeptics by the severity of his censures. 
Petrarca is the great representative of human- 
ism. Pulci, the Poet Laureate of Lorenzo di 
Medici and his magnificent court, represents 
the humorous and satirical aspect. Machiavelli 
is the statesman, Guicciardini is the historian 
par excellence. Pomponazzi is, of course, the 
philosopher. 

It can do no harm to have the light turned 
on, It always does good. Mr. Owen has 
rendered a real service to the world by his 
studies in skepticism. Even those who can- 
not accept all his conclusions, expressed or 
implied, will appreciate his trenchant criticism 
both of hypocrisy and misguided zeal. The 
study of such books makes one desire above 
all things to be sincere, and to be open to truth 
from whatever source it may come. 

Mr. Owen’s little company must have had 
a delightful time, and the one who takes up 
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the record of their sayings is not likely to rest 
until he has turned the last leaf. Prof. J. W. 
MONCRIEF. 


The Great Chin Episode. By Paul Cushing. 

**The Great Chin Episode” consists of a 
murder accompanied with strong and rapid 
plot and counterplot. There is also a good 
deal of cleverly sketched character ; Mr. Cush- 
ing’s tone of vivacity has not deserted him, 
but there is less of his frequently irritating and 
always peculiar mannerism. The situation is 
satisfactorily as well as quickly unfolded : per- 
haps one would have liked rather more revela- 
tion of motive and conduct than is to be 
found ; but that is rather a detail than any- 
thing else. The hearts of three feminine and, 
in their way, attractive young women are 
somewhat deeply engaged with the fortunes of 
the hero—a gallant V.C., who, to discover 
his uncle’s murderer, plays at being a butler, 
not without humorous impulses. The story 
points to no other young men; and, as the 
pseudo-butler can marry but one, the sym- 
pathetic reader contemplates the seeming 
barrenness of Chin’s matrimonial horizon with 
something approaching to sadness.—Athe- 
naeum. 

Chin is an interesting spot in rural England, 
First of all it is decayed ; then it is pertinaci- 
ously moral. It has great natural beauty, and 
its inhabitants are not ordinary persons, Sud- 
denly its stillness is broken by acrime, The 
Squire is found dead. He committed suicide, 
said the jury at the inquest; but the wise folks 
shook their heads. One of the important 
villagers is an ex-detective, who, of course, 
has theories, very stupid theories, about the 
crime, The unprofessional minds that give 
themselves to the investigation have fresher, 
more unconventional ideas. One of these 
amateurs is the Squire’s disinherited nephew, 
a gallant major who had distinguished himself 
at Raj-oo-Beej, and who comes to his late 
uncle’s house in the guise of a butler. The 
graces, the talents of Emiline Knivett, the 
late Squire’s protégée, and now the owner of 
the property, all make it ridiculously impos- 
sible that she should have anything to do with 
the crime. But, alas, the sharp amateurs find 
first one link, and then another, of evidence 
against her, and together they are damning. 
The ex-detective is, of course, not on her 
scent at all, but Major Quarry, alas 
Ditchen the butler, fascinated as he partly is 
by Emiline, is forced to close in the terrible 
mesh about her—all the more terrible as she 
has fallen in love with him, recognizing he is 
a gentleman in disguise. You watch how 
Mr. Cushing, or Ditchen, tracks her beyond 
hope of escape, and all the time you have the 
clearest conviction that the amateur detectives 
have muddled, that: the ex-professional will 
reach the truth in the end, and that Emiline 
will be declared guiltless—of the crime at least. 
She was not otherwise an attractive young 
woman. Besides Emiline’s melancholy af- 
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fection there is another hesitating love-story, 
but the end of it we have to make for our. 
selves, Mr. Cushing’s isno doubt a very goog 
way of telling a story: there is piquancy abou 
it. The book is aclever one, and the only 
objection to be offered is that the straining 
after originality is hardly concealed at all,— 
The Bookman, 


William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
By Wilfrid Ward. 


In the previous instalment of his father’s 
life Mr. Wilfrid Ward brought a rare tact and 
discretion to the performance of his task. Is 
this part of the biography the difficulty is eves 
greater, but the tact and discretion prove 
fully equal to the occasion. The life of W, 
G. Ward in the Church of England was an- 
cient history to the son; it was a past phase, 
and the attitude of dispassionate criticism was, 
therefore, comparatively easy. But his life 
in the Roman Church belongs to contem- 
porary history, and to the epoch in which the 
son is himself living, and therefore the im 
personal detachment grows more difficult, 
Yet from first to last the history is told with. 
out a single phrase, expression, or turn of 
thought which can give the slightest offence, 
and the reader has the advantage of a biogra- 
phy which is written with most intimate 
knowledge of the subject, and, in spite of this, 
is without the faults into which intimacy oftea 
betrays the biographer. It is, however, a 
work which repays the close attention that it 
undoubtedly demands, It is at once a bi- 
ography, a chapter in the history of a great 
Movement, a discussion of the fundamental 
problems of religious philosophy. It is not 
only a personal portrait of Ward as a man, it 
is also a picture of Ward as a Catholic thinker. 
It gives details of his daily life, his interests, 
his habits, his pursuits; it sketches his atti- 
tude towards a great turning-point in the 
growth of contemporary Christian thought; 
it criticises his treatment of such questions as 
free will, necessary truth, and the nature of 
conscience. The personal, historical, and 
metaphysical materials are skilfully blended 
asin real life. It is in and through his con- 
nection with the Catholic revival, or in and 
through his relation to the Agnostic contro- 
versy, that the character of W. G. Ward is 
made to appear. 

We have been obliged to pass over many 
personal details which would be of interest, 
to be silent on Ward’s friendships with such 
men as Lord Tennyson and Prof. Huxley, te 
omit many laughable incidents, anecdotes, 
and recollections, But we trust that we have 
said enough to convince our readers that the 
book is one which well repays study, that the 
picture which it paints of a striking person- 
ality is singularly graphic, and that its sketch 
of the Catholic revival supplies details which 
to the majority of the Protestant world are as 
unknown as they are important.—A‘thenaum 
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Logarithmic Tables. 


There are three tables of common loga- 
rithms, i.e., of all three-figure numbers correct 
to four decimal places; of all four-figure 
numbers correct to six decimal places; and of 
all prime numbers below 20,000 correct 


By Prof. G. W. Jones. 


to ten decimal places, There are two of 
trigonometric functions; a table of constants 
and their logarithms; a table of Gaussian 
jogarithms ; and tables of natural logarithms, 
of prime and composite numbers, of squares, 
cubes, square-roots, and cube-roots, and re- 
ciprocals, and some other useful tables. The 
prime features are the handiness and com- 
pactness of the tables, and the clearness of 
arrangement. This is the fourth edition of 
the work, which is now published for the first 
time in England.— Academy. 


Differential Calculus for Beginners. By J. 
wards, 


We have read this introduction to the Cal- 
culus with much interest. It appears to con- 
tain all that is required by a beginner, and a 
sufficient number of varied exercises to give 
him practice in the processes described in the 
text. Where further information is needed, 
it will be found in the author’s larger work on 
the same subject. —Academy, 


A Drill-Book in Algebra, 
Jones. 


This is the work which we announced some 
time ago as in preparation. It is intended 
for the more advanced classes in schools and 
for the lower classes in American colleges, 
“Its primary object is to teach young men 
and women to think.” Hence, ‘‘ from the 
beginning the philosophy of the subject is 
made prominent; and in writing it the author 
sets himself the double task of writing a book 
whose definitions should be precise and whose 
proofs should be vigorous, and of writing one 
so simple that any diligent pupil could read it 
easily.” It is not an abridgment (the writer’s 
first intention) of the larger work by Oliver, 
Wait, and Jones, but an original book. It is 
avery suggestive one, and can be commended 
to the majority of teachers of the subject. On 
the left page is given the text, and on the 
tight questions follow on the text. By this 
arrangement all the matter upon a particular 
subject is in view before the reader at the 
same time. The questions are a valuable fea- 
ture of the book. There is an index for refer- 
ence at the end, in addition to the ‘‘ Con- 
tents’; but there are noanswers. An answer- 
book is in preparation.— Academy. 


The Algebra of Coplanar Vectors and Trigo- 
nometry. By R. B. Hayward. 


This is not a work for beginners; but for a 
student who has acquired some knowledge of 
the subject as usually treated on a geometrical 
basis, it will be highly suggestive. The thorough 
grasp of detail and the judicious marshalling 
of his facts are what his previous books have 
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prepared us to expect. The author has not 

rushed prematurely into print; but at the 

close of his school experience he is now 

gathering up his notes and giving out of his: 
stores things new as well as old, and so goes. 
a long way to fulfil a hope he has elsewhere 
expressed of making what he himself learned 
from De Morgan in germ, if not in full de- 
velopment, available to those who had not the 
privilege of sitting in his lecture-room. Where 
all is excellent, it is hardly worth while tc 

point out those features which more especially 

commend themselves to our own mind. We 
need only say that all who are sufficiently ad-. 
vanced mathematicians to understand the pro- 
cesses employed will find much freshness of 
treatment, rare skill in invention, and vigor- 
ous proofs. The text is preceded by a his- 
torical note and a full and clear preface; the 
text itself is illustrated by numerous carefully 
drawn figures, Wecannot expect such a high- 
class work to come into familiar school use, 
but we are hopeful that Mr, Hayward’s at- 
tempt to open up the vector-analysis will be 
crowned with a measure of success.,— Academy. 


Xenophon, Works of. Translated by H. G. 
Dakyns, M.A. Vol. II. Hellenica. Bk. 
IIL.-VII. Agesilaus. The Politics and 
the Revenues. 


In noticing at some length the first volume 
of a translation of Xenophon’s works by H. 
G. Dakyns, we ventured to say that the trans- 
lator’s style is more vivacious, more colored 
with idiom than that of Xenophon himself. 
In method, Mr. Dakyns is a disciple of the 
Master of Balliol, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated, and it would be hypercritical to dwell 
on a few slips in a work that is distinguished 
by spirit, fidelity, painstaking scholarship, and 
a personal enthusiasm which passes beyond 
the ordinary loyalty of the translator, and has 
left nothing undone, in the way of introduc- 
tion and footnotes, to put the reader in pos- 
session of facts or theories that bear on the 
history of its hero. The maps are as praise- 
worthy and as timely as those which accom- 
pany Dr. Abbott’s ‘ Herodotus.’—Zvening 
Post, 


The Choéphori of Eschylus. 
Verrall. 


It is no disparagement of Dr. Verrall’s com- 
mentary in his edition of the Choéphori to say 
that the most interesting part of the volume 
is the Introduction. The views which he has 
to put forward on the obscurities of classical 
scholarship are so subtle and original, but 
argued out so lucidly and persuasively, that 
it becomes an intellectual pleasure, not a 
weariness of the brain, to follow, to absorb, 
to think about, and perhaps to disagree with 
them. We must pass over the other matters. 
on which he touches, and go straight to the 
central point—his treatment of the difficulties 
arising from the famous and much discussed 
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Scene of Recognition between Electra and 
Orestes. 

We have gone through Dr. Verrall’s views 
on this passage at some length, because they 
illustrate what is the special and dominating 
quality of an edition which, by the mere com- 
monplace merits of erudition, subtlety, and 
lucidity would have earned an honorable place 
in #schylean scholarship. But what distin- 
guishes Dr. Verrall is the dramatic insight 
and sympathy—the power of putting himself 
into the mental and moral position of those 
for whom the play was written—that helps 


him to throw a light on many dark places, . 


and gives a totality to work that, when done 
by less animated scholars, leaves a general 
impression of disjointedness. This gift of 
intuition and a free reliance on it sometimes, 
we think, twists Dr. Verrall’s view of parti- 
cular passages. You must keep a sharp look- 
out when he is your guide, or you will find 
yourself dragged over some very rough 
ground, But you know that on the whole 
you are being led in the right direction.— Sa#- 
urday Review. 


ferodotus, Bks.V and VI, Edited with Notes 
and Appendices by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
LL.D. (Clarendon Press Series.) 


In editing Herodotus, Books v.and vi., Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott has had in view chiefly the 
needs of historical students, and has confined 
himself mostly to such notes and illustrations 
as conduce to this aim. The novelty and 
value of the work depend chiefly on the opin- 
ions and illustrations contained in twenty- 
three essays which discuss various historical 
and chronological cruces, with the acumen, 
research, and sobriety for which Dr. Abbott 
is distinguished. In some cases where no 
decision is reached, the editor provides the 
student with a sufficient apparatus, by collect- 
ing all the excerpts from original authorities 
that bear on the question. Instances of the 
questions discussed are the period of Pheidon 
of Argos, the relation of Greece to Egypt, 
and the apparently insoluble difficulties con- 
nected with Herodotus’s narrative of the 
battle of Marathon. The latter essay is illus- 
trated by an admirable map, which incident- 
ally displays the philosophic suspense of Dr. 
Abbott’s mind, by an interrogation-point at- 
tached to the spot marked ‘‘ Tumulus of the 
Athenians.” The same spirit shows itself in 
the suggestive remark, page 301: ‘‘ We are 
as yet quite ignorant of the ethnology of 
those early Mycenians; we may call them 
Danai or Achzans, but these names really 
mean nothing. . . . Theprinces of Mycenz 
May have dwelt in Mycenz without being 
Greeks; they may have been some Oriental 
invaders holding the same position which 
the Romans held in Britain, and like them 
leaving traces of their sojourn, though 
they were entirely driven out of the country. 
They may have been Egyptians, as He- 
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rodotus asserts, and their kings may have 
been displaced by another alien (/£gean) race 
from Asia Minor, the Pelopids of legend,” 
This sufficiently cautious observation shows 
a slight advance on the complete agnosticism 
of Grote as to the mythical period. —Zvening 
Post. 


Text-Book of Elementary Biology. By U.}, 
Campbell, M.D., Lond. 8vo. pp. xii+ 
284. Illustrations 136. 


Any one in search of a text-book contain. 
ing a short account of some of the more im. 
portant facts of biology will find a very good 
compilation in this one. The facts are well 
selected and well treated. The matter is re. 
liable, and its arrangement is such that the 
topics follow in natural sequence, leaving the 
impression that the work, as a whole, is com- 
plete. There is just about enough of it to 
make a satisfactory course for a high school 
or for the general student—one that would 
serve a sound beginning for a specialist. The 
subjects cover protoplasm, cells, cell division 
and reproduction, the tissues, structures and 
differences of plants and animals, special dis- 
sections and discussions of typical forms, 
ameeba, yeast-plant, protococcus, gleocapsa, 
bacteria, vorticella, gregarinz, hydra, liver 
flukes, tapeworms, roundworms, leeches, and 
dog-fish, together with general reviews of 
vertebrates, invertebrates, and plants. In 
the main, widely.distributed types are taken 
for illustration and description. Words and 
phrases defined are put in bolder type, thus 
indicating the nucleus of the thought, the 
question to be asked or the answer to be 
called for, without impairing the continuity 
of narration. The book is to be used in con- 
nection with dissections. The illustrations 
are abundant and of fair quality; the letter- 
ing, however, might have been much im- 
proved. There is an occasional reproach for 
the proofreader. Dr. Campbell deserves spe- 
cial credit for his success in limiting his valu- 
able little book to generally accepted facts, 
Modern guesswork substitutes for the special 
creations of ancient history are not intruded; 
gastrea and kindred theories are dropped as 
far out of sight as bathybius.—Zvening Post. 


Gothic Architecture. By Edouard Corroyer. 


Within his limitations, M. Edouard Cor- 
royer has given a good survey of his subject 
in his ‘‘ Gothic Architecture.” For a minute 
and full examination of the style the student 
will still find M. Viollet-le-Duc and Mr. C. 
H. Moore the best authorities. For general 
purposes the present manual will easily 
suffice. The author is sound on points of 
construction—the important thing in con- 
nection with Gothic architecture. It can be 
studied with profit not only on ecclesiastical 
architecture, but on monastic, military, and 
civil constructions. The book is generously 
provided with first-rate illustrations.—/, Y. 
Tribune. 
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Books of the..Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews”) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


ALLEN, ay A.—A List of Plants con- 
tained in the Sixth Edition of Gray’s 
Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States. Compiled by John A. 

Bee by the Herbarium of Harvard Univer- 

sity, 

BripGEs, ROBERT.—Milton’s Prosody. An 
Examination of the Rules of the Blank 
Verse in Milton’s Later Poems, with an 
Account of the Versification of ‘‘Samson 
Agonistes,” and General Notes by Robert 
Bridges. 12mo. pp. 80. $3.00, met. 

BRONTE, CHARLOTTE.—Villette. In 2 vols. 
By Charlotte Bronté. 16mo. 
$1.00 each. 

CierKE, AGNES M.—A Popular History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Agnes M.Clerke. 12mo. pp. 
15-573. $4.00. 

Cowan, Rev. J. F.—Endeavor’s Doin’s. 
By Rev. J. F. Cowan. 

Boston, D. Lothrop Co. 

Fretpinc, Henry.—The Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams. By Henry Fielding, 
Esq. 2vols. 16mo, $1.00 each. 

ForEMAN PATTERN-MAKER, A.—The Prin- 
ciples of Fitting. For Apprentices and 
Students in Technical Schools. By a 
Foreman Pattern-maker. Illustrated with 


250 Engravings. 12mo. pp. 10-313. 
$1.50. 
Gatton, Francis. — Decipherment of 


Blurred Finger-Prints. 
Galton. 8vo. pp. 18. 8oc. 
A supplementary chapter to ‘* Finger Prints.” 

GoLDEN TREASURY PSALTER, THE. Being 
an Edition with Briefer Notes of the 
Psalms Chronologically Arranged. By 
Four Friends. 16mo. pp. 11-270. $1.00. 
Abridged from larger edition for family use and 

Sor the younger pupils in public schools, 

Goopwin, ALFREDUS.—Hymni Homerici. 
Codicibus Denuo Collatis. Recensuit Al- 
fredus Goodwin. 4to. pp. IOI. $7.50, 
net, 

HALLAM, ARTHUR HENRY.—The Poems of 
Arthur Henry Hallam, together with his 
Essay on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Richard Le Gallienne, 12mo. pp. 38- 

139. $1.50. 


By Francis 





Hawkins, C. C., and WaALuis, F.—The 
Dynamo. Its Theory, Design, and Manu- 
facture. By C. C. Hawkins and F. Wallis. 
With rgo Illustrations. 1t2mo. pp. 14- 
520. $3.00. 


Hayes, M. Horace.—The Points of the 
Horse. A Familiar Treatise on Equine 
Conformation. By M. Horace Hayes. 
I2mo. pp. 28-379. $10.50, met. 

Heropotus.—Book VIII. Urania. With 
Introduction and Notes, by E. S, Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. 16mo. pp. 38-276. $1.10, 
net. 

Ho.e, Dean.—The Memories of Dean 
Hole. New Edition. pp. 14-331. 12mo. 
$2.25. 

“If one wants to enjoy a truly delightful and 
charming work, we advise him by all means to pur- 
chase a copy of these Memories, which we assure him 
will amply repay the reading, and which he will 
lay down with the Sam Weller wish that * there was 
more of tt.’ —Living Church. 

The sixth edition of these charming Memories since 
November last. 

Jounson’s Gardener's Dictionary. Parts 
L, IIL., III., IV., and V. (to be completed 
in 8 parts). A New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and considerably enlarged by 
C. H. Wright. 8vo. 4oc. 


LEE, Sipney.—Dictionary of National 
Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 8vo. 
BP 442. Vol. XXXV. MacCarwell-Maltby. 

3-75- 

MAcAuLAY.—Lord Clive. By Macaulay. 
With Introduction and Notes by K. Deigh- 
ton. I2mo. pp. 40-146. 40c. 


MAGINNIS, ARTHUR J.—The Atlantic Ferry. 
Its Ships, Men, and Working. By Arthur 
J. Maginnis. First Popular Edition. 12mo. 
Ppp. 14-208. 75¢. 

NEWTON, ALFRED.—Dictionary of Birds. 
By Alfred Newton, assisted by Hans 
Gadow, with contributions from Richard 
Lydekker, Charles S. Roy, and Robert W. 
Shufeldt. Part I. (A-GA). 8vo. pp. 304. 
$2.60, met. 

See Reviews. 

NIsBET, JOHN.—British Forest Trees and 
their Sylvicultural Characteristics and 
Treatment. By John Nisbet. 12mo. pp. 
16-352. $2.50. 

An economical manual rather than a treatise on 
trees as oljects for landscape gardening. Gives the 


chief scientific results of forestry in Germany in 
late years. 
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Patmore; Coventry.-—Religio Poetz, etc. 
By-Coventry Patmore.. r2mo. pp. 8-229. 
GA.Gone oe es Met Fe tel Et ene 

PRTAVEL, E.—The, Problem: of Jmmortal- 
ity. : By E: Pesavel,;D.D. | 8vo... pp..19- 
597. $4.50. al 
Dr. Petavel brings down to date the discussion 

which has been kept up on the Continent as well 

as in England and America since the publication 

2 © Life in Christ” by the Rev. Ed. White. 
he French original is in two volumes: the first, 

containing Chaps. I. to VI., with prefatory letter of 

Professor Secrétan, the second, Chaps. VII. to X11. 

Both volumes contained supplements, most of which, 

to the extent of 170 pages, 1s given with the transla- 

tion of all the twelve chapters, 

Piautus, T. Maccius.—Comedies of T. 
Maccius Plautus (Amphitruo, Asinaria, 
Aulularia, Bacchides, Captivi). Translated 
in the Original Metres by Edward H. 
Sugden. 12mo. pp. 8-315. $1.75, medZ. 

Ritcuiz, Davip G.—Darwin and Hegel. 
With other Philosophical Studies. By 
David G. Ritchie. 8vo. pp. 15-285. $2.50. 
A collection of papers that have appc ved in 

“Mind,” the Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings, the 
Annals of the American Academy of Social and Po- 
litical Science, and other reviews. The title of the 
second essay has been chosen for the title of the vol- 
ume, as indicating the author's point of view in all 
the essays,in which he seeks to offer an eirenicon 
between Idealism and Materialism, 

RULERS oF INDIA Sertes.—Aurangzib. By 
Stanley Lane Poole, B.A. 12mo. pp. 
212. 60c., net. 


Ruters oF InptA Series.—The earl of 
Auckland. By Capt. L. J. Trotter, author 
of ‘‘ India under Victoria,” etc. I2mo. pp. 
216. 60c., net. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM.—The Works of 
William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. Ingvols. Vol. 1X. 8vo. 
PP: 34-772. $3.00. a ee 
“The best edition of Shakespeare in cxistence.’— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

SMETHAM, JAMES.—The Literary Works 
of James Smetham. Edited by William 
Davies. 12mo. pp. 8-288. $1.50. 

The Eversley Series. 

SmitH, G. VaANncE.—The Bible and its 
Theology. As popularly Taught. A 
Review, Comparison, and Restatement. 
With more especial reference to certain 
Bampton Lectures and Recent Works on 
Atonement and Inspiration. By G. Vance 
Smith, B.A. 12mo. pp. 16-371. $1.75. 
A revision and expansion of the author's “ The 

Bible and Popular Theology,” pubiished in 1871. 

Sweet, Henry.—A Primer of Historical 
English Grammar. By Henry Sweet. 
Clarendon Press Series. 16mo. pp. 8-112. 
60c., et. 

Dr. Sweet's book is one -e have been waiting for 


somany years—an histe English grammar that 
can be used as a text-boo. + Dial. 
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SweteE, H. B.—The Akhmim Fragment ¢ 
the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Pete, 
Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, anj 
Indices, by H. B. Swete, D.D. 8vo. Pp. 
48-24-34. $1.60, met. 


TAINSH, EDWARD CAMPBELL.—A Study of 
the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. By Edward Campbell 


Tainsh. New Editions completed ang 
largely rewritten. I2mo. pp. 11-312, 
$1.75. 


TayLtor, H. M.—Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry. Edited for the Syndics of the 


Press. By H. M. Taylor, M.A. Books 
V.and VI. Pitt Press. 12mo0. pp. 176, 
40C., net, 


Tuomas, P. A.—Enunciations in Arithme 
tic, Algebra, Euclid, and Trigenometry, 
With a few examples and notes. By P.A, 





Thomas, B.A. 12mo. pp. 8-84. 600, 
net, 

THomMsSON, J. J.—Notes on Recent Re 
searches in Electricity and Magnetism, 


Intended as a Sequel to Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism. By J.J. Thomson. 8vo. pp. 
16-578. $4.50, meZ. 

A successful attempt to apply Maxwell's theoryt 
the recent progress of electrical science. work ly 
no means exclusively mathematical, a very impor 
tant contribution to physics. 

Tout, T. F.—Edward the First. By Prof. 
T.F. Tout. 12mo. Stiff, 75c. Limp, 60. 
One of the series of “* Twelve English Statesmen.” 

_ only volume left to complete the series is ‘* Chat 

am, 


TUCKWELL, Rev. W.—The Ancient Ways, 
Winchester Fifty Years Ago. By Rev. 
W. Tuckwell, M.A. 1I2mo, pp. 12-171 
$1.50. 

WEssTER, AuGUSTA.—Selections from the 
Verse of Augusta Webster. 12mo. pp 
8-211. $1.50. 


WELD, LagENnAs Girrorp.—A Short Course 
in the Theory of Determinants. By 
Laenas Gifford Weld, Professor of Mathe 
matics in the State University of Iowa 
I2mo. pp. 238. Cloth, $1.90. 
The work is intended for the use of students abot 

toenter upona course in advanced mathematics, Tht 

subject is treated in an elementary manner, and it 
presented with the greatest clearness, the aim of th 
author having been to make this important branch 
of analysis accessible to the student very early in kit 
mathem tical course. The work is divided into nim 
chapters, as follows: 

I. The Origin and Notation of Determinants; Il. 

The General Definition of a Determinant; Ill. 
Properties of Determinants; 1). Determinant Mi 
nors ; V. Applications of Determinants to Element 
ary Algebra; VI. Multiplication of Determinant, 
and Reciprocal Determinants ; VII, Special Form 
of Determinants; VIII. Jacobians, Hessians, 
vronskians ; 1X. Linear Substitutions. 
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